Lesser Literary Centers 
of America. 


I. Princeton. (Illustrated) 


By Edwin M. Norris 


A Poet's Camp in the 
Adirondacks 


The Summer Home of 
Mrs. Florence Earle Coates 


(Ilfustrated ) 


New Books for the Autumn 


Announcements of Coming Publications 
(Illustrated ) 
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_ ~, The new catalogue for 1906, large 
octavo; choicely printed in red and 
black, 64 pages, done up in old style 
_ grey wrapper, uncut edges, mailed free 
- on request to all book-lovers who 
apply for it. 

This is Mr. Mosher’s only method 
of making his editions known. All 
sible value is put into the books 
~~ issued by him, and they are then 
left to advertise themselves by. their 
intrinsic merit. 












| Waverly, 2 vols. 


Si fa 





SCOTT'S WAVERLY > 


~ NOVELS 


A $37.50 edition for $13.50 
48 volumes, 16mo, bound in flexible leather 
The famous J. M. Dent & Co.’s London Edition. Uni- 
form in style and siz: with their Temple Classic Series, 
printed on tough opaque paper. Comprising— 


Peveril of the Peak, 


vols, 
Antiquary, 2 vols. tin Durward, 2 
Rob Roy, 2 vols. vols. 
The Black Dwarf, 1 vol. St. Ronan’s Well, 2 
Old* [ortality, 2 vols. _ vols. 

Red Gauntlet, 2 vols. 

per a Midlothian, The Betrothed, pag 

e Talisman, 1 vol. 
Bride of Lammermoor, woodstock, 2 vols. 


Legend of Montrose, “ighland Widow, et. 
1 vol , 1 vol. 
Fair Maid of Perth, 


Ivanhoe, 2 vols. a ile, 

Monastery, 2 vols. 

a Abel’: bir spor of Geierstein, 
Kennilworth, 2 vols. Count Robert of Paris, 
The Pirate, 2 vols. 2 vols, 


Guy Mannering, 2 vols, 





Fortunes of Nigel, Surgeon’s Daughter, 







_. THOMAS B. MOSHER —s pes 
JOHN WANAMAKER 
PORTLAND, MAINE PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 








BOOK NEWS FOR NOVEMBER 


FEATURES OF ESPECIAL INTEREST 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE MODERN ITALIAN NOVEL 
By Joseph Spencer Kennard 

Having lived in Italy for many years, Dr. Kennard, though an American by birth, is 
perhaps more honored abroad than in this country. But the work he has done and that which 
there is every reason to believe he is going to do, entitles him to the most cordial reception that 
Americans know how to give. He has written books in several different languages and has 
- been particularly interested in modern Italian literature, so much so that his interest and work in 
connection with the subject has caused the King of Italy to honor him upon various occasions, 
‘while in October he is to go back to Italy to be knighted by the King, as a high mark of 
Italian appreciation. The article which is to appear in Boox News, is a portion of the introduc- 
tion to a work on ‘Italian Romance Writers,’? which will presently be published in America. 


LESSER LITERARY CENTRES OF AMERICA 
~ 2. Northampton, Massachusetts. (Illustrated) By Lyman P. Powell 
A second article in a series that promises to be one of the most interesting that has 
appeared for some time. 



















CHRISTMAS ARTISTS. (Illustrated) 
By Norma K. Bright 
An account of the work on which some of the popular American illustrators have been 
recently engaged for the purpose of providing pictures for beautiful gift-books. 


BOOK NEWS, 50 cents a year 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Publishers 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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Boox News Portrait, No. 229 


“ 
CHEERFUL AMERICANS,"’ 
Vor. 24, No. 278. Octoser, 1905 
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Frontispiece, CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 
Lesser Literary Centres of America. I. Princeton (illustrated) . . Edwin M. Norris . 


The Voluntary Contributor. By a Publisher’s Reader 


Spruce Mountain (poem) . Frank W. Harold. . 


A Camp in the Adirondacks. The Summer Home of Mrs. Florence Earle Coates 
(illustrated) 
There’s a Spot in the Mountains (poem). ....... .. . Florence Earle Coates . 


0 = oe i AE 


Timely Topics . , ‘ 
The Woman in the Public ‘tien tines Greed—The Problem a jn. SenugugueTie 


Species Amateur—Real Poetry in Poets. 
mee Cot OF Some (poem)... . 2... ctw ve te ns NE Bright. 
in the World of Letters (illustrated) . 


Pte. api 


vas 


If (poem) . Carl Colver Wiggin . 


With the New Books. ...... . ... « . Talcott Williams, LL. D. 
A Servant of the Public--Babetien—IMontslgne--dtnlien achaiidaaiiy~ ‘The Bahama hetatetie— 
The Aftermath of Slavery—The Twentieth Century Child—Medizval Art—Broadcast—Giotto 
—Impressions of Ukiyo-Ye—Russian Jew in the United States—Christianity in Modern Japan— 
The Case of Russia—Territories and Dependencies of the United States—A Knock at a 


Venture. 
New Books for the Autumn (illustrated) . 
Announcements of New Fall Publications. 


The First of the Autumn Fiction 
The Mother—Glenanaar—Claims and Cenetediiteien Tie Moods of a "Man—The hove’ ie 


Picker—The Gambler—Jorn UhI—A Daughter of the South—The Boss of Little Arcady—Mrs. 
Jim and Mrs. Jimmie—The Venus of Cadiz. 


Books of Miscellaneous Interest (reviews)... . . 
Leopold of Belgium—The Balanced Life—The Voyageur. 


IIE alot dete. 5 xo ot hele te a 
Magazines 
New Books and New Editions . 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


PRICE: 5c PER COPY; s0c A YEAR; FOREIGN POSTAGE, soc EXTRA 


Sceeeneeeneenneeieemmemnemmmimmmemmmeeeneeeeee ee eee NE 


Entered at the Post Office, Philadelphia, as second-class matter 





Book News 


THE BEST NEW FICTION 


FUST’ PUBLISHED 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS'S FIRST LONG ANIMAL ROMANCE 


s THE Story oF His ADVENTUROUS CAREER IN THE 
we bo D FOX ‘ RINGWAAK WILDS, AND OF HIS FINAL TRIUMPH OVER 
THE ENEMIES OF HIs KIND. 
Square I2mo, decorated cover, with 50 full page illustrations and many decorations by 
Charles Livingston Bull. $2.00. 
WITHOUT ITS LINTENSEL Y ABSORBING AD? "ENTURES,‘‘*RED FOX” IS ABRIL LIANT 
CHAPTER IN NATURAL HISTORY. ADVANCE REVIEW IN PHILADELPHIA 


ROBERT NEILSON STEPHENS’S New Love Story 
THE FLIGHT OF GEORGIANA 


A Romance of the Days of the Young Pretender. 
Frontispiece in color and five illustrations by H. C. Edwards. $1.50. 
THE NEWEST AND BEST LOVE TALE BY THE AUTHOR OF “PHILIP WINWOOD.’ 


A Powerful American Novel of To-day 


THE GRAPPLE By GRACE MacGOWAN COOKE, author of “THE LAST 

WORD,” etc., with colored frontispiece and cover design by 

Charles Livingston Bull. $1.50. .- 4 

A MODERN LOVE STORY, OF WHICH THE PLOT CENTERS IN THE STRUGGLE 

BETWEEN MINE OWNER AND MEN DURING A GREAT STRIKE IN THE COAL- 
FIELDS OF ILLINOIS. 


Published August 1, and Now in its Third large Edition, is 


MRS. JIM AND MRS. JIMMIE Steentn Conman, 200%." 


THE SECOND MRS. JIM, With colored frontispiece. $1.50. 


NOTEWORTHY PUBLICATIONS 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE’S 
ODES FROM THE DIVAN OF HAFIZ 


Full 12mo, cloth and boards, with paper label, net $1. “50 (postage extra) 
Same bound in Persian ooze leather . . mets; 


Bliss Carman’s Complete Poems 


Dr LuxE Epitrion. Limited to 350 signed copies. 

Printed at the CHESWICK PRESS, London. Two vol- 
umes, royal octavo. 

250 copies at $10.00 net. 75 copies in 3, morocco at 
$20.00 net. 

25 copies in full crushed Levant morocco at $30.00 
(postage extra ; all editions). 

SEND FOR OUR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND ORDER BLANK 


From the Book of Valentines 


By Bliss Carman. (No.5 in the Pipes of Pan Series.) 
Tall 16mo, cloth, $1.00 net Limp gray leather, $1.50 net. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


L.C. PAGE & COMPANY - = _ Boston 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 
MRS. RADIGAN 


I> 
he By NELSON LLOYD 


AEX, 
r& puis 
al wh i ‘ Vim $1.00 
4 / aa Riera 
fz SS \ , A SPARKLING, WITTY. SATIRE ON SOCIETY 
MV NG 
: i iN ial \ A few of the Characters A few of the Chapters 
ay) Vv J. MADISON MUDISON MRS. RADIGAN’S COSTUME BALL 
LLP a BOBBIE Q. WILLIEGILT THE SMALL DANCE AT FLURRY'S 
\~ see Lal THE VAN RUNDOUNS THE DUKE OF NO CASTLE ARRIVES 
MISS ETHEL BUMPSCHUS THE WEDDING OF THE SEASON 


McALLISTER AND HIS 
DOUBLE 


By ARTHUR TRAIN 


ARE ORIGINAL AND SURPRISING STORIES THAT 
STRIKES A NEW NOTE IN FICTION 


Illustrated. $1.50 


* A few of the Stories 


McALLISTER'S CHRISTMAS THE BARON DE VILLE 
THE ESCAPE OF WILKINS THE GOLDEN TOUCH 
THE GOVERNOR-GENERALSTRUNK McALLISTER’'S MARRIAGE 


OLD PROVENCE 7 oes oR RPA 


A most charming and satisfactory account of one of the most beautiful countries in the 
world. Written along the same lines as Old Touraine. Useful as a guide and delightful to read, 


Illustrated. 2 vols. $4.00 net. Postage extra. 


JUNGLE TRAILS AND By CASPAR 
JUNGLE PEOPLE WHITNEY 


Thrilling adventures with the big game of the Far East, with much entertaining observa- 
tion of the customs of the natives. With many remarkable illustrations. 


Illustrated. $3.00 net. Postage extra. 


THE STUDY OF THE 3, epwarp 
HISTORY OF MUSIC _ DIcKINsoON 


The full consecutive narrative of the history of music is supplemented by copious biblio- 
graphical sections pointing out the best critical commentaries on every phase of the subject. 


$2.50 net. Postage 17 cents 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


When writin, to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





Book News 


Fall 
Announcements 


Phyllis Burton 


By MRS. S. R. GRAHAM CLARK 
12mo. Fully illustrated. Price, $1.00 net, postpaid, $1.14 
A book dealing with life in a common New England village. The 
center of it is the Doctor’s home, and the heroine is the daughter Phyllis, 
or Phil, as she was universally called. About her and her sister and cousin the 
other characters are made to revolve, and they act their parts well. Interesting 
from beginning to end. 


Winning His Degree 
By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 
1z2mo. Fully illustrated. Price, $1.00 net, postpaid, $1.10 

The last book in the “ Winner Series.” It deals with the advanced years 
in college, as ‘“‘ Winning His ‘W’” did with those of the freshman and sopho- 
more. Mr. Tomlinson holds to his ideal of a boy “not preternaturally good nor 
unnaturally bad,”’ and Will Phelps still embodies it. How he drifted and lost, 
how he gripped his foe and won, ought to touch many a young fellow and nerve 
him anew for the fight. 


The Appointed Way 


By HOPE DARING 

16mo. Price, $1.25 net 
Hope Daring, which is a xom de plume, has given us a graphic description 
of the characteristic influence and workings of the Seventh Day Advent Church. 
The apparent fanaticism and the defects of the entire system of Adventism are 
well set forth. The characters are well drawn, and the literary quality of the 
book, in its evidence of wide reading and in its expression, is above the average. 


The Higher Criticism Cross-Examined 


By FRED. D. STOREY 
16mo. Price, $1.25 net; postpaid $1.35 

The emphatic point in this book is on the value of evidence, and to discuss 
this Mr. Storey is peculiarly fitted, since for many years he has been connected 
with the Appellate Department of the Supreme Court of New York. With clear- 
ness of statement, with felicity of expression, and with thoroughness of investiga- 
tion, Mr. Storey considers the various positions of higher criticism and successfully 
controverts them. 


Send for Our New Illustrated Catalogue of Sunday School and Church Supplies 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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FIVE NEW NOVELS 
The Image in the Sand 


By E F. BENSON 


‘* Spiritualism, hypnotism, demoniac possession, white and black magic, Oriental 


theosophy—all are found among the component parts of this tale. 
is decidedly original and highly imaginative. 


The denouement 
Decidedly, ‘The Image in the 


Sand’ will not fail to make a strong appeal to every one who has any love for the 
marvellous and the unknown—or who appreciates a Very well-written story.’’— 


Brooklyn Eagle. 


‘‘The author of ‘Dodo’ 


has written a 


‘ thriller.’ It is a spiritualistic story. 


Mr. benson sets part of his story in the East, and part in London, and tells it in a 
manner to keep the reader wide awake and interested to the end.’’—G/lobe, N. Y. 


i2mo. 


The Vortex 
By THOMAS McKEAN 


NOVEL by one new as a writer, but 

who is widely known, and whose name 
is closely associated with the early history of 
our country. The love-story is laid in Italy, 
and has to do with the battle of two personali- 
ties. At least three of the characters—two 
women and a priest—are drawn with a firm- 
ness and skill that will interest every reader. 


12mo. Decorated Cloth, $1.50 


The Wife of the 
Secretary of State 


By ELLA MIDDLETON TYBOUT 


A STORY of mystery, intrigue, and love ; 

the scene laid in Washington; the char- 
acters representing some of the best-known 
Miss Tybout'’s stories 
have made her widely known to thousands of 
people, and her book of last year, ‘ Poke- 
town People,’’ was a big success. 


figures in Capital life. 


Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $3.50 


Cloth, $1.50 


The Ravanels 
By HARRIS DICKSON 


*«Tt is such a story as will denght those who admire and 
love the higher social life of the South.’’—Cbarleston 
News and Courier, 


‘Tt is the most vivid, truthful and forcible portrayal of 
Southern life we have had Tom’s 


Cabin’ was written.’’—ZJndex, Pittsburgh. 


since * Uncle 


Illustrated by Seymour Stone, $3.50 


The Household 
of Peter 


By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY 


ERHAPS no woman now writing has 


so generally popular among 


proven 
young women as Miss Carey. 
‘* For girls who have outgrown childish literature Miss 
Carey’s books are most desirable. They give whole- 
some and pure views of life in a very interesting and 


entertaining manner.’’— Portland Press. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


Publishers, J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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THE POET, MISS KATE AND I 


By Margaret P. Montague 


A charming mountain tale by a new writer. The flashes of 
humor, the intimate touches of nature and the delicate ilove story 
make the book an idyl. Handsomely decorated and illustrated. 


Net, $1.50. Postage, ro cents. 


WHEN YOU WERE A BOY 
By Edwin L. Sabin 


Reminiscences of boy life as vou lived it. With a sympathy and 
tenderness that give the book a rare charm. With 50 illustrations by 
Frederic Dorr Steele. $7.50. 


ROMANCES OF OLD FRANCE 
By Richard Le Gallienne 


A companion to ‘‘ Old Love Stories Retold.”’ 
The book retells the famous Troubadour romances and tales of tradition 
and chivalry. Illustrated and decorated in color. 


Net, $1.50. Postage, 10 cents. 


The Appreciation of Pictures Impressions of Japanese Architecture 
By Russell Sturgis and The Allied Arts 
A companion to ‘‘How to Judge Architecture’? and By Ralph Adams Cram 
“The Appreciation of Sculpture,’’ With 80 pictures, A comprehensive study of the art and architecture of 
Net, $1.50. Postage, 14 cents. Japan. Beautifully illustrated. Net, $2.00. Postage, 20cts. 


THE BAKER &» TAYLOR CO.. 35-57 East 17th St.. New York 


CHESTERTON $3.50 net, postage IIc. 


A new Book of Essays, by GILBERT K. CHESTERTON, entitled HERETICS, wherein are set 
forth the ‘‘ Heresies’? of Rudyard Kipling, W. B. Yeats, Omar and the Omarites, George 
Bernard Shaw and Others. 


NAPOLEON 


THE FIRST PHASE With Portraits. 8vo. $3.50 net, postage 16c. 
Some chapters on the Boyhood and Youth of Bonaparte. 1769-1793. By OSCAR BROWNING. 

‘* Deserves a place beside Lord Rosebery’s LAST PHASE.”—WN. Y. Tribune. 
THE DUKE OF REICHSTADT 8vo. Ornamental Cloth, $5.00 net, postage 18c. 
The first authentic account of Napoleon’s ill-starred son, * L’AIGLON.” By EDWaRD VON 
WERTHEIMER. With numerous II|lustrations, two Photogravure Portraits, anda Facsimile Letter. 


WILLIAM WATSON 2 vols. 4{2mo. $2.50 net, postage 20c. 


Mr. Watson’s complete and authoritative collection of his POEMS. Edited and arranged with 
an introduction by J. A. Spender. 


BEACONSFIELD 24mo. (6x 334 inches.) Cloth 75 cents net per vol. 


: Leather, $1.00 net per vol., postage 6c. 
A Reissue of the Novels of the Earl of Beaconstield. From clear type on specially made thin and 
opaque paper. Each with an Introduction by the Earl of Iddesleigh. 


TROLLOPE 


The Novels of Trollope in the same series, NEW POCKET LIBRARY. 


ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 4to. Cloth, $3.00 net, postage 35c. 
Special Supplement to THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO. 
Over 100 Beautiful Reproductions of American and European Work. 16 Photogravures. 
All Illustrations mounted as Separate Full Page Illustrations. 


¥OHN LANE COMPANY, New York 


THE BODLEY HEAD, 67 FIFTH AVENUE 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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BOOKS OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST 


“Au Pays de la Vie Intense” 


IN THE LAND 
OF THE STRENUOUS LIFE 


By ABBE FELIX KLEIN 


HIS is an author’s translation of a work which has been not- 

ably successful in France, where it is now in its sixth edition. 

It has also recently been crowned by the French Academy 
and awarded the Montyon prize The Abbé visited the United 
States in 1903, and records his impressions in this volume with 
much vivacity and yet from the most sympathetic and intelligent 
view-point. Although his principal interest was naturally con- 
cerned with the Catholic Church, he found plenty of time for 
general observations of a kind that makes delightful reading. 
His kindly comments will be of universal interest, and the pub- 
lishers consider themselves fortunate to be able to offer such a 
book to the American public. 


With Portraits and Views. Large 8vo. $2.00 net 


HOME LIFE IN FRANCE 


By MISS BETHAM-EDWARD S, Officier de L’Instruction Publique de France 


HE author of this most interesting volume has 

long been familiar with France, and she offers 

a really just appreciation of the innumerable 
beauties and virtues of French family and school life. 
It is written with sympathy and enthusiasm as well 
as decided charm, and forms a complete reply, fully 
intentional, to the prevailing notion that a totally dif- 
ferent spirit governs the domestic life of the French. 
Nothing more interesting or valuable in this particu- 
lar field has been published in some time. 


Illustrated from Photographs. Crown 8vo. $2.50 net 


Fourth Edition of ‘| HE [LLINI 8y clark E.carR 


HIS remarkable volume, presenting in the most graphic manner the achievements 
of the great men of the Prairie State, is holding its position with notable success — 
four editions in less than a year. As Zhe Dia/ says: “No American can rise from 

a perusal of this book without a greatly increased respect for the people of Illinois.” 


With Twenty Portraits. $2.00 net 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Book News 


DR) A) el ) A) ei) ee) el) ol De De) RD DD i) De) DD DD) 
‘‘In the same class with 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth” 


A book of which the Loudon Times can say this must indeed be—and the rewritten and 


up-to-date Wallace’s Russia is—a remarkable one. This account and discussion 
of Russia as she is, while the authority, is at the same time ‘*human,”’ interesting and at times even 


humorous. The conservative Nation says it is ‘* a book of extreme value * * * invaluable— 
nay, indispensable.’’ ($5.00 retail.) 


In this connection may be mentioned Ular’s Russia from Within, which contains 
among other things a startling consideration of Witte and his financial policy. The Washington 
Star says it is <« one of the most astounding accusations of the entire Russian Organization * * * 
every student of Russian affairs will be instructed by a reading.’’ ($1.75 wet, by mail, $1.86.) 


Facts about Fiction 


New printings have been called for in the last month of two widely contrasted books. 

Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s Maid of Japan ($1.25). The Times Review says of it ««A 
romantic story that has caught the very spirit of the country. * * * The format of the slender 
volume is a stroke of genius. * * * A book full of artistic simplicity without and within, with 
genuine value underlying its lightly heaped blossoms of romance.’? Some of this refers to Miss 
Stuart’s remarkably effective decorations. 

Colton’s Belted Seas, a very imaginative, also humorous and pathetic sailor’s varn, 
which competent critics have compared with the work of Jacobs, Dickens, Stockton and Mark Twain. 

It’s pretty hard to classify The Wenus of Cadiz. The author called it an extrava- 
ganza, ‘The scene is Kentucky to-day—without politics. The Dial of Chicago truly says: «As 
one startling development follows another, we are left at once breathless with excitement and con- 
vulsed with mirth. A racy and rollicking book it is, warranted to dispel the most chronic case of 
blues.”’ 

Mr. Eldridge proved in his Milbank Case that there was something new under the 
sun, even in detective stories. For this tale, arising from the misdeeds of a set of Maine politicians, 
has met with prompt critical and public approval. As the New York Evening Post says: <é It is 
really dramatic, rather than cheaply theatric.’? Another noteworthy detective story is B. E. 
Stevenson’s Marathon Mystery, which (6th printing) has been reprinted in England and 
Germany, and which the Bookman says places the author <¢in the front rank of American writers of 
detective tales.’’ A notable trio of novels (published both here and in England) that are not only highly 
popular, but highly praised by the best critics are Carryl’s Transgression of Andrew 
Vane (4th printing), a story of the American colony in Paris, which The Times Review says is 
«« full of action and dramatic surprises ’’ the Williamson’s motor car romance The Princess 
Passes (7th printing), which the New York Evening Post says, makes one ‘‘glad that one 
lives’’ May Sinclair’s masterly story ofa poet, The Divine Fire (9th printing ), of which 
Miss Mary Moss says in the At/antic: «In all our new fiction I have found nothing worthy to 
compare with it.”’ 

xy The publishers’ new Catalogue of General Literature with portraits free on application 


Henry Holt and Company 
29 W. Twenty-third Street, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Book News 


Ready September 27 


UNDER ROCKING SKIES 
A Novel by L. Frank Tooker 


Acapital love-story with an unusual setting — a sailing-vessel, in a voyage 
tothe West Indies. The events of an exciting and dangerous experience 
ate powerful factors in determining the choice of the heroine. 


Illustrated by M. J. Burns and Martin Justice. Price $1.50. 


A New Volume of 
Poems by Richard 


Watson Gilder 
“In the Heights.” Price $1.00 net, postage A New 


MYLES Novel of 
STANDISH the Penn- 


A new and very readable sylvania Dutch 


history written by Tudor 
Jenks, author of “Cap- 


Bg Romany By the Author of 


illustrated. 
Price $1.20 net, 
ie re 


wate “TIL LIE” 


SABINA 


A Story of the Amish by Send for The 
Helen R. Martin Century Co.'s 


new and handsome 


Mrs. Martin's novel, “Tillie: a Mennonite Maid,” is so widely 

and favorably known that her new book is sure of a cordial wel- catalogue 

come. Sabina, like Tillie, is of the plain people. Her par- 

ents are Amish, and their life is quite as quaint and curious w 

as that of the New Mennonites. Except for unusual 

beauty, Sabina differs little from her passive relatives; 

and yet what makes of her a remarkable char- 

acter and gives pcint to the tale is the curious | | L L | E e 

psychical quality of the girl's mind. Sabina’s e 

is a haunting personality, and all who 

have an affectionate regard for “ Tillie” A Mennonite Maid 
ill be i i 

wi equally charmed with this, By Helen R. Martin 


Mrs. Martin's latest story of 
a Pennsylvania-Dutch maiden. This is one of the most popular books of recent years. It is the story 
of a charming maiden belonging to a Pennsylvania Dutch sect, Tillie — 
sf “quaint, tender, aspiring, defiant, triumphant Tillie."” With illustrations by 
Price Florence Scovel Shinn. Price $1.50. 


$1.25 The Century Co., - New York 


When writing to advertisers. please mention Book News. 
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THE RECKONING 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Illustrated 
by 
Henry 


Hutt 


This is a new novel, the fourth chronologically in Mr. Chambers’ 
series concerning early American history, of which the first two are 
“‘Cardigan’’ and the “ Maid-at-Arms,” but the historical setting serves 
only as a background for one of the author’s prettiest love stories. It is 
impossible not to sympathize with the hero, and we have all met and loved 
the heroine. This-is Mr. Chambers’ latest, most mature, and best work. 


D. APPLETON G COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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FROM THE FALL LIST OF 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


The RESURRECTION 


of MISS CYNTHIA 


B 


y 
Florence Morse Kingsley 
Author of 
“The Singular Miss Smith” 
A rare, good story, every page 
of which makes delightful read- 
ing. 12M0, $1.50 


CECILIA’S LOVERS 


By Amelia E. Barr 


Author of 
“The Black Shilling” 
A new love story with a 
subtle charm. 
I2mo, $1.50 


Fiction 


NEDRA 


By CEORCE BARR 
McCUTCHEON 


Author of 
** Beverly of Graustark ”’ 


One of the big fall novels—a splendid 
story of romance and adventure. 
Illustrated in colors, $1.50 


THE MAN 
FROM RED-KEG 
By Eugene Thwing 


Author of 
* The Red-Keggers ”’ 
A virile, wholesome story, per- 


meated with a strong purpose. 
12mo, $1.50 


SUNRISE ACRES 
By Benjamin Brace 


A rattling good story about 
an unusual bequest. 
I2mo, $1 50 


THE MYSTERY OF JUNE 13th 
By MELVIN L. SEVERY 


Author of ** The Darrow Enigma” 


An exceptionally clever mystery story. The 
author's former book. had great vogue. 


I2mo, $1.50 


THE CREAT WORD 


Miscellaneous 


THE EDCE OF CIRCUMSTANCE 
By EDWARD NOBLE 


Author of ‘* Waves of Fate”’ 


An absorbing sea-tale, exciting to the end; well 
plotted and well told. 
12mo, $1.50 


- FRENCH PROFILES 


By H. W. MABIE 


Author of 
“My Study Fire,”’ etc 


A study of the phases and 


A YANKEE IN PICMY LAND 
By WILLIAM EDGAR GEIL 


Author of ** A Yankee on the Yangtze "’ 


The narrative of a journey across Af- 


By EDMUND GOSSE 


Author of 
“ Critical Kit Kats ”’ 


A volume of appreciative 


rica, through the Great Pigmy Forest. essays on modern French 


Svo, net, $1.50 


aspects of love. 
authors. 


I2mo, 


| 
I2mc, 
net, $1.00 | 


net, $1.60 


THE WORLD OF FASHION AND OF LET- 


TERS AT BATH UNDER QUEEN ANNE 
AND THE GEORGES by A. BARBEAU 


Author of ** Joan of Arc,’’ etc, 


CATHE- 
DRAL 
CITIES OF 
ENCLAND 


By GEORGE GILBERT 


ANCIENT | 
LECENDS | 


A lively study of the famous watering place. Very enter- 


tainingly written, Large 8vo, illustrated, net, $4.00 


of ROMAN 
HISTORY 


By Professor ETTORE PAIS 
History f Rome”’ 


Author of * 
A beautifully illustrated book of much interest 
Koman legends which and value. 


the 


Treats of very carly 
later social 


Net, $4.00 


formed the substratum of I}lustrated in color, 8vo, net, $3.50 


development. De luxe edition, boxed, net, $10.00 
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Stokes’ NEW Autumn NOVELS 


A SERVANT oF THE PUBLIC 


By ANTHONY HOPE, Author of “Quisante,” “Phroso,” “The Prisoner of Zenda,” etc. 


T is easy to be enthusiastic 

about the story. It is 

psychologic — but with a 

difference, the difference being 

the bright and compelling in- 

terest of Mr. Hope’s dialogue, 

and the smiling sanity of his 

spirit. Imagine much that is best in Meredith 
or James, and all that is best in Anthony Hope, 
and you have a fair idea of ‘A Servant of the 
Public.’ It is not the conventional story of the 
stage, with glib talk of the greenroom, and inti- 
mate glimpses ‘behind the footlights.’ It is 
the story of an actress off, rather than on, the 
stage—an analysis of the theatrical, perhaps 
‘artistic’ temperament.’’— 7he Globe, New York. 


INMustrated. Cloth, !2mo, $1.50 


COPYRIGHT BY DAVIS AND SANFORD 


The SPEGULATIONS of JOHN STEELE 


By ROBERT BARR 
Author of “The Victors,” “Tekla,” etc. 
A lively story, full of the spice of adventure, of mystery, and of exciting con- 
test ; with a love episode amazing in its originality and cleverness. Steele's struggle 
with, and triumph over the greatest monetary power in the world is of vivid interest. 


IMustrated by F.R. Gruger. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


READY IN OCTOBER 


THE HEART OF LADY ANNE THE BLACK SPANIEL 
By ACNES & ECERTON CASTLE By ROBERT HICHENS 
Authors of “Rose of the World,’ etc. Author of “ The Garden of Allah,” “ The 
Beautifully illustrated in colors Woman with the Fan,” “ Felix” etc. 


Cloth. 12mo, $1.50; white Illustrated 
cloth, gilt edges, boxed, $2.50 Cloth, i2mo, $1,50 


The CARDEN of ALLAH NINTH LARGE EDITION 


By ROBERT HICHENS Cloth, i2mo, $1.50 


Frederick A. Stokes Company, Publishers, New York 
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An Instantaneous Hit. 


Tales of the Road. 


By Cuartes N. Crewpson. 


Many of the chapters in this book appeared serially in the 
“Saturday Evening Post” with tremendous success. The complete book 
contains all these and several others never before in print. The popu- 
larity of “ Tales of the Road” is universal for it is as full of points as a 
porcupine. It is the best business tool that can be bought anywhere in 
any market on earth, for it covers the whole field of salesmanship. Not 
dry statistics, nor dreary essays but a melange of commercial wisdom and 
mirth provoking wit.  Bristling with information for both buyer and 
seller and interesting alike to the layman because of its character studies 
and inimitable humor. 

Sixteen drawings by J. J. Goutp. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Bookseller:—You may safely order this book in quantities. 

Exceptionally fine display cards and posters. 


Merciful Unto Me, a Sinner. 


By Exinor Dawson. 


An intensely interesting story, a story based upon the life of a 
beautiful Southern girl who chose a life of work ina large city rather than 
submit to a marriage to an old man with money—Being innocent, temp- 
tations beset her path at every turn and finally she is overcome—Her 
redemption comes through Christian Science, whose beauties and rare 
benefits are brought out in a most reverential manner—The narrative is 
well written and holds the reader enthralled to the end, making the book 
one that will be read, re-read and remembered. The cover design is new, 
beautiful and attractive. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


An American in New York. 


By Opie Reap. 
Illustrated by Emlen McConnell & Howard Heath. 
“ The humor of the book is sweet and its moral impulse excellent.” 


—New Orleans Picayune. 
“ A romance with a striking plot.” —Cincinnati Inquirer. 
“ Here we have Opie Read in his best vein.” —S+¢. Paul Dispatch. 
“ Read ‘An American in New York,’ you will enjoy it.”—Louisville 


Herald. 
12mo, gilt top. Price $1.25. 


Published by THOMPSON & THOMAS, 
338 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
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PUBLISHED IN SEPTEMBER 


LODGINGS IN TOWN, by Arthur Henry, com- 
pletes a singular trilogy. Here is the youth’s dream of the city 
and what happened as he pursued visions through the streets. 
Keen, romantic, satirical, this narrative reflects the actual life and 
spirit of the day. The book is uniform with “ An Island Cabin” 
and “ The House in the Woods.” 


MINERWA’S MANOEUVRES, by Charles 
Battell Loomnis, is this cheerful American’s first long story. 
It is a rural sojourn with a number of delightfully ridiculous people 
who become very real before the book is done. You will laugh at 
Minerva wrestling with nature study. Ethel and Cherry are two 
subtle and ingenious ladies any man will be proud to know. Ethel 
is the best little wife in the world and Cherry—promises to be. 


THE HEART OF A GIRL, by Ruth Kimball 
Gardiner, lays bare a mind and soul. In this vivid appealing 
study a being is created. A child groping its way from dreams 
and mysteries into a knowledge of life and an active passionate part 
in it. Margy is a very live girl. 

THE CHERRY RIBBAND, by S. R. Crockett, 
is one of the best stories he has written. It is dedicated to the 
readers of “ The Lilac Sunbonnet,” the novel that made Crockett 
famous. 


EACH ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, $1.5 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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| OCTOBER BOOKS | 


THE STORY OF NOAH’S ARK 
By E. BOYD SMITH 


The story of the Ark told in a series of 
twenty-six highly amusing and beautifully 
colored illustrations, and supplemented with 
brief text by the artist-author, which, by its 
dry and solemn tone, only serves to increase 

Large oblong, $2.00 wet. Postage 
(Ready October 2 Ist. ) 


the fun. 
extra. 


BRET HARTE’S HER LETTER 
illustrated by ARTHUR I. KELLER 


Mr. Keller has very successsfully repro- 
duced the pathos and irresistible humor of the 
««Love-Suit on Poverty Flats’’ in his colored 
illustrations drawn expressly for this exquisite 
holiday edition of Bret Harte’s three famous 
poems. Profusely illustrated in color. Large 
8vo, $2.00. (Ready October 21st.) 


ROSE O’ THE RIVER 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


BYRON’S 
COMPLETE 
POEMS 


Edited by 
PAUL E. MORE 


Byron is the latest addi- 
tion to the standard series 
of Cambridge Poets. No 
other one-volume edition 
contains the results of re- 
cent Byron study. With 
biographical sketch, por- 
trait, notes and indexes. 
Crown 8vo, $3.00. 


brook Farm.”’ 


A story full of Mrs. Wiggin’s wit and 
characteristic humor, dealing with the same 
kind of village life as in ‘* Rebecca of Sunny- 
Rose is a ‘* down East’’ 


CHARLES 
GODFREY 
LELAND 


By ELIZABETH 
ROBINS PENNELL 


The biography of one 
of the most remarkable 
men of letters, a Civil War 
Veteran, author of «* Hans 
Breitmann’s’’ Poems, 
and the greatest authority 
after George Borrow on 
Gypsies and Romany life. 
2 volumes. With por- 
traits and other illustra- 
tions. Large crown 8vo. 
(Ready October 21st.) 


girl, and, like Rebecca, dominates over her 
little world. With 10 full-page illustrations 


in color by George Wright. 


ENGLISH HOURS 
By HENRY JAMES 


Mr. James’s impressions of English life 
will always appeal to the artistic side of the 


reading public. His English sketches are 
admirably suited to illustration, and Mr. 
Pennell’s interesting drawings supplement the 
text most harmoniously. With 70 illustra- 
tions by Joseph Pennell. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 
(Ready October 2 Ist.) 


12mo, $1.25. 


HOLMES’ ONE-HOSS SHAY 
lilustrated by HOWARD PYLE 


Mr. Pyle has been unusually successful in 
giving to his colored drawings, which have 
been accarately reproduced, the character of 
special hand-painted illustrations. The popu- 
lar price of this edition should make it 
especially desirable at the holiday season. 
With 66 colored illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 
(Ready October 7th.) 


IN OUR CONVENT DAYS 
‘ By AGNES REPPLIER 
The childish adventures of an eager American girl in a French-American convent-school 


are here told in Miss Repplier’s inimitable way. 


(Ready October 2 1st.) 


16mo, $1.10 wet. Postage extra. 


| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & €0., BOSTON AND NEW YORK 
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There’s Reliability 


goodness and freshness in every line of Mrs. Rorer’s 
NEW Cook Book. 


the author, from her wonderful knowledge of the subject, 


The foremost cooking expert in America, 


has given a book replete with the latest development in 


the art. There are 736 pages—a big book full of the 


best years of Mrs. Rorer’s life. It tells you all you want 


to know of cooking, living, health, and the easiest and 


best ways of housekeeping. It is abundantly illustrated. 


And mark 
out right. 


she has a 


Bread and Bread Making 


A useful book on a very important topic. It’s 
generally considered difficult to make bread—but 
not so. Here’sthe teacher. Recipes for all kinds 
of breads ; wonderful how many there are. Cloth, 
50 cents. 


Dainties 


The way to make many delectable dainties, 
desserts, ices, drinks, ete. Very good. Cloth, 
35 cents, net; by mail, 38 cents. 


Home Candy Making 


There’s a fascination in making your own 
candies—besides gratification and money-saving. 
Plenty of recipes here for good things. Cloth, 
50 cents. 


Miade-Over Dishes 


A comfortable way of knowing what to do 
with the left overs. This is not a stingy idea— 
but a broad, wholesome method of saving. Cloth, 
50 cents. 


you, every recipe is sure, and bound to come 
It is worth much to a woman to know that 


cooking guide that never fails. 


Philadelphia Cook Book 


The book that has helped over 100,000 house- 
wives to a better idea of housekeeping and cook- 
ing. Always good, always reliable. In washable 
cloth covers, $1.75. 


New Salads 


Mrs. Rorer says we ought to eat a salad every 
day in the year. Here are numbers of delightful 


ones—and some odd ones. Cloth, 50 cents. 


How to Use a Chafing Dish 
New Ways for Oysters 
Quick Soups 
Sandwiches 


These four books all rewritten and enlarged to 
double size. Each, 25 cents, in cloth. 


Canning and Preserving 


The only book on the subject worth having. 
Very complete and satisfactory. Cloth, 50 cents. 


These books can be had of any bookseller, or we will mail them 


upon receipt of price. 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 418 Sansom}St.,: Philadelphia 
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NORMAN DUNCAN’S' LATEST 


The Mother 


A NOVELETTE OF NEW YORK LIFE 


‘«A short novel that shows what a master can do at depicting a single great human 
emotion. It is the story of a self-supporting young widow, naturally rather vulgar, who is 
beatified with the possession of a love for her little boy, a love so large that no man could 
have greater, for she is willing to give her life for him. To some it will be a good story and 


to some a masterpiece."’ 


Handsomely Decorated Pages, Cloth, $1.25 


ROBERT E. KNOWLES 


St. Cuthbert’s 


In his first novel Mr. Knowles tells the romance of 
his own parish on this side the Atlantic, placing it for 
affectionate vision alongside of Thrums and Drum- 
tochty. He knows how to tell a driving good story 
and is a great-souled man with the eye to see the 
humor, the poetry and pathos of his own life work, 
and has the skill to portray it ina fascinating manner. 


Cloth, $1.50 


ISABELLA R. HESS 


Saint Cecilia 
of the Court 


“The Saint” is a little untamed red-haired girl in 
one of the downtown “courts” of New York. Every 
line of the story rings true to life, and the reader will 
hesitate constantly between laughter and tears, so 
searching is the quaint intensity of the Saint. 


Cloth, $1.25 


ADELINE M. TESKEY 


The Village Artist 


“The Village Artist’ isa new force in character- 
making and in story-telling. She is a quaint, unselfish 
home loving type. In the ordinary, uninteresting 
folks around her, she sees ‘‘ possibilities.’ and she 
paints what she sees. It isa fair prophecy that more 
than one reader will try a hand at such painting. 


Illustrated, Cloth, $1.00 


WILLIAM GEORGE JORDAN 


Self Control 


Its Kingship and Majesty 


A permanent form for these robust essays on a right 
— toward life, heretofore published in separate 
orm. 

“Should sell by tens of millions. It's just the 
counsel universally needed, and is tendered as from 
man to man.— Philadelphia Telegraph, 


Cloth, $1.00 net 


JAMES M. LUDLOW’S NEW NOVEL 


Sir Raoul 


A STORY OF THE THEFT OF AN EMPIRE 


Dr. Ludlow's novel is a drama of inner conscience, as well asa thrilling story of out- 
ward adventure, and is a worthy companion to his successes, ‘‘ 7he Captain of the Janiza- 


ries,’’ ‘* Deborah.’ 


The great plot of Sir Raoul and the romance of the Lady Renée, are based upon the his- 
torical facts concerning the miscarriage of that crusade of the XIIIth century which was diverted 
from conquering the Moslems to the capture of the Christian city of Constantinople. The love 
story that runs through the whole gives a picture of a woman whom one can never forget. 


Illustrated, Cloth, $1.50 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 
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MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR 
By C. N. & A. M. WILLIAMSON 


Authors of **The Lightning Conductor” and ‘*‘The Princess Passes.” 
s S 


The story of a ‘‘ personally conducted ” tour of Northern Italy, Dalmatia 
and Montenegro in a motor car. The chauffeur is an Irish Lord in disguise, 
and the tourists are three charming American women who capture the 
hearts of their conductors. A love story, a story of adventure, and a volume 
of European travel all in one, 


Cloth, 12mo. Stx illustrations. $1 50. 


THE WORK OF OUR HANDS 


By H. A. MITCHELL KEAYS 
Author of ‘He that Eateth Bread with Me.” 


A powerful story of a wealthy woman’s struggle against the narrowing 
and corrupting conditions of our present mode of living; and of the con- 
flict of love, right and riches. The strength of the story lies in the typical 
humanity of the characters and the truth of the situations, 


Cloth, 12mo0. $7 50. 


PANG-YANGER THE PANC-YANCER 


ELMA A TRAVIS 


~ By ELMA A. TRAVIS 
A strong 


g, striking novel of American life by a new and promising writer. 
The scene is laid in the picturesque and rugged Catskills, and the hero, 
Abijah Bead, is a true son of the soil, vigorous, primitive and passionate. 
The story of his relations to the two women who divide with him the 
interest of the book involves a situation of original conception and extra- 
ordinary interest. 


Cloth, 12mo. $1.50. 


BACK HOME 


By EUGENE WOOD 


Here is a book that everyone who has ever been a child and had a 
country home owes it to himself to read. The recollections of childhood are 
about the most precious things we possess, and these delicious, humorous 
reminiscences of the swimming-hole, singing-school, circus day, Sabbath- 
school—the little red school-house,—bring them flying in flocks. A book 
that will shake you up with the most grateful kind of laughter. 


Cloth, r2m0. Illustrated by Frost. $1.50. 


THE ANCIENT LANDMARK 


Author ef “Pa Gladden.” 

A stirring ** Blue Grass’ novel presenting a dramatic love story and a 
delightful picture of a Kentucky town with all its characteristic surround- 
ings. Mrs. Waltz has drawn with remarkable skill the characters who 
appear in this charming problem novel, wherein the heroine is not permitted 
to divorce her maniac husband because tradition says ‘‘ No.” But a distant 
cousin, by his nobility of conduct and character, conquers the ‘‘ ancient 
landmark ” of prejudice. 

Cloth, 12mo. $1.50. 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO. 44 East 23d Street, New York 
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NEW POPULAR FICTION 


By the Author of ** The Spenders "’ 


THE BOSS OF LITTLE ARCADY 


By Harry Leon Wilson 


Illustrated and Decorated by Rose Cecil O’ Neill, $1.50 


It is full payment for all the time and trouble that may be required 
of one in reading Mr. Wilson's new book, to make the acquaintance of 
Jim, the finest dog in fiction anywhere.—S?. Louzs Globe-Democrat. 


The simpler and sweeter things of life hold sway in Little Arcady 


Peet asa (laea 


and the Boss is lovabiy original. 


‘‘ Upright” Potts holds the charm of 


novelty and Westly Keyts gives us a touch of a new humor.— Chicago 


Evening Post. 


By the Author of ‘Dorothy South” 


A DAUGHTER OF 
THE SOUTH 


By George Cary Eggleston 


Illustrated by E. 
Pollak, $1.50 


‘*A Daughter of the 
South’’ is a romance 
having a_ peculiarly 
interesting setting. It 
is above and beyond 
all a love story as 
sweet, as pure and 
as pleasing as the 
author's most widely 
popular romance, 
‘¢ Dorothy South.”’ 


A DAUGHTER 
OF THE SOUTH 
ger Oa 


MISS BILLY 


A Neighborhood Story 
By Edith Keely Stokely and Marian Kent Hurd 
Illustrated by Chas. Copeland, $1.50 

a — ‘«This is an ideal 
story, sprightly and 

full of fun; it teaches 

nevertheless, a whole- 

the 
matters of neighborly 
the 
of false 
York 


some™ lesson in 


love and over- 


coming 
pride.’’— New 


EDITH K STOKELY 


MARIAN K HURD Times. 


THE LITTLE CREEN 
DOOR 


By Mary E. Stone Bassett 
Eight Illustrations by Louise Clarke and twenty-five decorative 
half-title pages by Ethel Pearce Clements, $1.50 

‘The Little Green 
Door’’ is a charming 
romance of the time Doo 
of Louis XIII. The erie. 
door which gives the | BIC : 
. — 
title tothe book leads to 
a beautiful retired gar- 
den belonging to the 
King. ~ In this garden 
is developed one of the 
sweetest and tenderest 
romances ever told. 


THE HUMAN 
TOUCH 


A Tale of the Great Southwest 
By Edith M. Nicholl 
Illustrated by Chas. Copeland, $1.50 


A story of affinity 
and the _ irresistible 
‘*Human Touch"’ that 
is forever bringing to- 
gether men and women 
of strong natures re- 
gardless of circum- 
stances. A story with 
good red blood in it 
which will satisfy the 


THE HUMAN TONCH 


. 
CLITH M. NICHOLL 


| reader. 


Send for Our New Complete. Catalogue 


LOTHROP LEE G SHEPARD COMPANY, Boston 
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THE CLARENDON PRESS 


The Elements of Railway Economics. By W. M. Acworts, author of ‘* The Railways of Eng- 
land,’’ ‘* The Railways and the Traders,’” &c. 8vo, cloth, 70 cents. 


“* An intelligent man, if he will apply his mind for a few hours to the study of this little book, may have a clearer under- 
standing of the problem of railway rates than is now manifested by most of our public speakers and newspaper editors. Mr. 
Acworth has explained a difficult problem with such admirable lucidity as to bring it within the popular comprehension, and he 
would have been censurable had he hid his light under a bushel. While his book may have been intended for his students at the 
London School of Economics, and while his illustrations and applications are primarily English, the American people stand in espe- 
cial need of its lessons, and their need has never been so great as it will be during the coming years.— The Evening Post, May 8, 1905. 


Minor Poets of the Caroline Period. Vol. 1. Containing Chamberlayne’s Pharonnida and England’s 
Jubilee, Benlowe’s Theophila, and the Poems of Katherine Philips and Patrick Hannay. Edited by Grorce 
Saintspury, M.A. 8vo, cloth, $3.40. 

Specimens of the Elizabethan Drama. From Lyly to Shirley, A. D. 1580-A. D. 1642. With 
Introductions and Notes by W. H. Witttams, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.90. 

The Dream of the Rood. An old English Poem attributed to Cynewulf. Edited by Atpert S. Cook, 
Professor of the English Language and Literature in Yale University. Extra f’cap 8vo, cloth, go cents. 

The Far East. By Arcuisatp Litre. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. Comprising Japan, Siam, China, The Yellow 
River, The Yangtse River, The Province of Szechuan, The Chengtu Plateau, ‘Ihe Lower Yangtse Provinces, The 
Intermediate Provinces, Yunnan to Canton, Manchuria, Mongolia, Turkestan, Tibet, Indo-China, and Korea. 

WITH NINE MAPS AND THIRTY-SEVEN ILLUSTRATIONS 

The Works of Lucian of Lamosata. Complete with exceptions specified in the preface. Translated by 
H. W. Fow rer and F. G. Fowrer. Extra f’cap 8vo, 4 vols., $4.00. 

ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE: 

Author and Printer. A Guide for Authors, Editors, Printer:, Correctors of the Press, Compositors and Typists. 
With Full List of Abbreviations. | An Attempt to Codify the Best Typographical Practices of the Present Day. 
By F. Howarp Cottins. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 

Boswell’s Lite of Johnson. In twovolumes. 1416 pages. White paper edition, cloth, extra, $1.50 the 
set; Oxford India paper edition, complete in one vol., cloth, $2.00; Oxford India paper edition, complete in one 
vol., lambskin, limp, gilt top, $3.00; Persian morocco, limp, round corners, gilt edges, $3.50; 34 calf, gilt 


top, $4.50. : ‘ 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMERICAN BRANCH, 91-93 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


URLBUTS STORY te BIBLE 


———_— : SSS 
Told for Yoing and Old. 168 Complete Stories with Unique Titles 


‘The old story told in a most refreshing and fascinating way.’’-REV. 
FRANCIS E. CLARK (Christian Endeavor.) ‘‘A charming volume. The 
illustrations are fine.’’—BisHorp CHARLES C. MCCABE. ‘‘Itisa needed 
and original work. Not an imitation.’’—THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
(N.Y.). ‘Written by a master hand, directed by a master mind.” 
—RvssELL HH. CONWELL, D.D. ‘*A masterful success.’’—METH. REVIEW. 


, Popular Edition 8 Color Plates 262 Engravings 762 pp. 
ly ~ pie FOR SALE AT ALL FIRST CLASS BOOK STORES, OR BY 
man Hu THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO, Publishers, PH/LADELPHIA. 


BOOK NEWS Subscribers all agree that 


BOOK NEWS 


is a remarkable 5e. worth. 


Some have asked «« Why don’t you charge more for it ?”’ 
We may some day—but now we are proud to be able to offer through the pages of BOOK NEWS, 


articles by writers who are considered star contributors by larger and more expensive magazines. £: It 
means hard work, but the reward is in having so many loyal friends—for such ae BOOK NEWS 
subscribers. And while thanking them for their generous approval, we seek their co-operation in 
extending the circle of regular readers still further. Send your friend’s name and address (the friend 
who will appreciate a magazine of the scope and quality of BOOK NEWS) and we will mail a 


sample copy. 


BOOK NEWS 
50 CENTS A YEAR 
JOHN WANAMAKER, Publishers 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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LITTLE, BROWN & GO.’S NEW FICTION 


A New Story by the Author of ‘‘Susan Clegg’’ 


BY ANNE WARNER 


Author of “Susan Clegg and Her Friend Mrs. Lathrop,” 


“A Woman’s Will,” etc. 


Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50 


Aunt Mary is a capital creation and her adventures in 
New York, with her irrepressible nephew Jack and his college 


friends, are brimful of humor. 
through the book. 


THE BALLINGTONS 
By FRANCES SQUIRE 
{2mo. $1.50 
A powerful story of modern social 
relations. 


Lynette and the Congressman 
By MARY FARLEY SANBORN 


Author of “Sweet and Twenty,” etc. {2mo. 
$1.50 


A love story with a Southern flavor and 
a touch of politics. 


THE RACE OF THE SWIFT 


By EDWIN CARLILE LITSEY 


Illustrated by me < inn Bull. s6mo. 
4.25 


Graphic, probable stories of wild ani- 
mals in their haunts. 


A pretty love story runs 


THE DIVINING ROD 

By FRANCIS N. THORPE 

Author of ‘Spoils of Empire,” etc. 
$3.50 


{2mo. 


A realistic romance of the oil fields in 


| their early days. 


The Ward of the Sewing Circle 
By EDNA EDWARDS WYLIE 
With Frontispiece. J6mo. $1.00 

An appealing story of an orphan 


| adopted by members of a sewing circle. 


THE MASTER MUMMER 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
Author of “Mysterious Mr. Sabin,’’ etc. 
‘* Of absorbing interest to those who 
love a story of action and romance.’’— 
Chicago Tribune. Illustrated, $1.50. 


The Great Japanese Love Story 


THE BREATH OF THE 6005 


By SIDNEY McCALL, Author of ‘* 


‘«Interesting in all parts 
and thrilling in some.’’— 7he 
Nation, New York. 

‘Truly an interpretation of 
the Japanese heart and soul 
and life.’’"—ChurchStandard, 
Philadelphia. 


“e A 


431 Pages. 12mo. 


Truth Dexter"’ 


‘« The work of a genius. A 

story that will live. 
| Orleans Picayune. 
powerful 
vivid descriptions and a thrill- 
ing and unexpected climax.’’ 
—Boston Herald. 
$1 50 


”"__ New 


story with 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR OF THE PUBLISHERS 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 254 Washington St., BOSTON 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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CROWELLS NEW BOOKS 


AUTO FUN 


Some of the cleverest and most laughable drawings 
from ‘‘Life” are here collected. n original book 
sure to please all ‘motor’ devotees and their friends 
Handsomely printed and bound in novel style 


Oblong 8vo, cloth, $1.00, net. Postage, 10 cents 


VITAL QUESTIONS 
BY HENRY DWIGHT CHAPIN 


The vital questions of life as they affect the indi- 
vidual, the family, and society, are discussed by a 
physician of wide experience. The book is healthful 
and stimulating, with a wide range of interest 


12mo, $1.00, net. Postage, 10 cents. 


BUSINESS PHILOSOPHY 
BY BENJAMIN F. COBB 


A practical book which will interest both business 
men and their employees, The author treats of the 
most important features of business life—buying. sell- 
ing, credit, letter-writing and the like. 


12mo, $1.20 net. Postage, 10 cents 


THE LIFE THAT COUNTS 
BY SAMUEL V. COLE 


A poesia, clear. and earnest presentation of the 
virtues necessary to effective and batisfactory liv- 
ing. Printed from special type designs at the Merry- 
mount Press. 

12mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents net Postage, 8 cents 


THE LATIN POETS 
BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


An anthology of the greater Latin poets giving 
sketches of their lives and copious examples of their 
work in the best English translation. A valuable 
handbook of an important literature. 


8vo, boxed, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. Halfcalf, $3.50 


THE HAPPY LIFE 
BY CHARLES W. ELIOT 


A new edition of a book by the President of Harvard, 

- which has aroused some discussion as to its similarity 
of theme with Pastor Wagner's book (though origi- 
nally published before the latter). 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents net; art leather, $1 50 net. Postage, 8c 


THE DIARY OF A BRIDE 


The title accurately describes the book. It tells of 
the first year of a real wedded life, but not in a spirit of 
honeymoon sentimentality Instead there are wit, 
humor, feminine reflections and experiences of home- 
making. Beautifully printed. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00 aet. Postage, 10 cepts 


LOHENGRIN 
GY OLIVER WUCKEL 
Wagner's music-drama is here retold in spirited En- 
lish verse, in the same manner followed so success- 
in his ‘‘Parsifal"’ last year Printed in two colors and 
finely illustrated 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents; ast leather, $1.50 act. Postage, 8 cts 


THE LOVES OF GREAT COMPOSERS 
BY GUSTAV KOBBE 
Entertaining accounts of the romances of Chopin, 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, Liszt and others. Man 
new facts are brought out old errors corrected. 
Printed in two colors with 24 full-page illustrations. 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, boxed, $1.50, net; art leather, $2.50, net 
Postage, 15 cents 


RHYMES OF LITTLE BOYS 


BY BURGES JOHNSON 
These little poems of real life will appeal to all lovers 
of children and to the children themselves. Among 
the titles are the following: ‘‘Goin’ Barefoot,”’ ''Gettin 
Washed,” ‘‘Ketchin’ Rides.” Finely printed and 
beautifully bound in gingham. 
12mo, $1.00 net. Postage, 10 cents 


GREATNESS IN LITERATURE 
BY WILLIAM P: TRENT 
Professor Trent of Columbia is recognized as one of 
our foremost and ablest critics in letters. These in- 
formal literary papers will be read with interest not 
only by students but by readers generally 
12mo, $1.20 net. Postage, 10 cents 


SCOTT’S WAVERLEY NOVELS 


An entirely new edition, printed in large type on fine 
paper. Contains author's introductions, full glos- 
saries and biographical indices. Copiously illustrated 
from paintings. photographs and drawings. A fine 
reader's edition. 


25 vols., de luxe, $31.25 to $75.00 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY 


Complete 1905 Catalog Sent on Request 


426-428 West Broadway, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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AROUND THE WORLD 
with JOSIAH ALLENS WIFE 


By MARIETTA HOLLEY 


Samantha with her party visits Hawaii, Philippines, India, China, 
Egypt, the Holy Land, as well as the European countries, Samantha 
describing each country and its inhabitants, meeting prominent people, 
and having queer and Jaughable adventures in all of them. 

The book—“he best of all Miss Holley’s works—is full of humorous 
and pathetic incidents, but, as in all her books, the main interest is in the 
wise and witty conversation of ‘Fosiah Allen’s Wife. 


A large, handsome Volume, profusely illustrated and beautifully bound in cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 


THREE DAUGHTERS OF 
THE CONFEDERACY 


The story of their Loves and their Hatreds, their Joys and their 
Sorrows, during their Surprising Adventures on Land and Sea. 


By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


Illustrated with six brilliant three-colored Pictures by Marchand, and beautifully 
bound in Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SPY 


Secret History of the Russo-Japanese War 
By ALLEN UPWARD (“Monsieur A. V.”) 


The Sherlock Holmes of international diplomacy—the man in the 
confidence of the monarchs of Europe, who interprets the occurrences of 
the Underground History of the World. 

The book is filled from opening to ending with entrancing mystery. 
Illustrations by F. X. Chamberlain. 

1z2mo. Cloth bound, $1.50 


THE ABANDONED FARM 


A NEW NOVEL 
By MARY J. HOLMES 
The “ Abandoned Farm” should add many thousands to the 


millions of readers who already know Mrs. Holmes’s works, and look 


eagerly for her last production. 
1zmo., Cloth bound, $1.00 


G. W. DILLINGHAM CO., Publishers, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Macmillan Fall Announcements 
OF NEW FICTION 


Miss Dix’s The Fair Maid of Graystones 


By the Author of ‘‘The Making of Christopher Ferringham.” Cloth, $1.50 
An interesting story of the Stuart period which Miss Dix has made peculiary her 
own. 


Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s Knock at a Venture 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Secret Woman,” “ Children of the Mist,” etc. Cloth, $7.50 
It is as if the author had given us in one volume the cream of the racy, rustic humor 
which gives their characteristic flavor to his fine, stroug novels. 


Mr. John Luther Long’s Heimweh and Other 
Stories 


By the Author of ‘‘ Madame Butterfly,” ‘‘ Miss Cherry Blossom,’ etc. Cloth, $1.50 
Through it all runs the same indefinable thrill which gives special charm to the 


beauty of his stories. 
IN PREPARATION ° 
Mr. Samuel Merwin’s The Road-Builders 


By one of the Authors of ‘Calumet K.”’ Illustrated. Cloth, $7.50, Ready October 4 
A ‘‘ripping good story’’ of completing a section. 


Mr. Jack London’s Tales of the Fish Patrol 


By the author of *‘ The Call of the Wild,” etc. 


Both boys and men will enjoy these experiences drawn from Mr. London’s personal 
adventures, when at sixteen he joined the patrol of San Francisco Bay. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. Ready October 4 


Mr. Emerson Hough’s_ Heart’s Desire 


The Story of a Contented Town, Certain Peculiar Citizens, and Two Fortunate 


Lovers. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Mississippi Bubble.” //ustraled. Cloth, $1.50. 


Ready October 11 
Mr. Charles Major’s Yolanda 


By the Author of ‘‘When Knighthood was in Flower,"’ ‘‘ Dorothy Vernon of 
Haddon Hall,” etc. Illustrated by CHARLOTTE WEBBER DITZLER. Cloth, $7.50. 
Ready October 25 


Mr. F. M. Crawford’s Fair Margaret 


By Author of “' Saracinesca,”’ etc. Cloth, $1.50. Probably ready in October 


Mr. Winston Churchill’s Coniston 


An engrossing love story by the most popular novelist iu the United States to-day. 
Illustrated Cloth, $1.50. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., Publishers, 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Lesser Literary Centres of America 


I. Princeton 


By Edwin 


P | ‘O those who know the place, it is 
not surprising that in “The Hand- 
book of Princeton,” recently edited 

by John Rogers Williams, there is no sep- 

arate chapter on Princeton’s literary asso- 
ciations, nor any very definite reference 
to them; for whatever recognition the old 
college town may have acquired as a cen- 
tre of authorship is overshadowed by its 
historical associations, dating back to the 
Revolution, and by its fame as an educa- 
tional centre, where a literary atmosphere 
is taken for granted as one of many ele- 
ments in the main business of preparing 
young men for the tasks of life. As Pres- 
ident Wilson says in his introduction to 
the “Princeton Handbook ;” “The place 
has its free air of pleasure and of good 
fellowship because its love of letters has 
never been belittled into pedantry and the 
mere love of books. Letters have been 
for it an expression of life, interesting be- 
cause the utterance of men, the record of 
what is real and of actual deep conse- 
quence wherever men would act upon 
reason and not upon mere blind instinct. 

It has always, so far as we can discover, 

been a place which chiefly loved men, and 

loved books because they were the serv- 
ants of men, lifting his spirit and clearing 
his vision for the work of the world’s 
day.” 

Books, therefore, have come as a sort 
of by-product of Princeton’s varied and 


M. Norris 
virile life. But they are a very important 
by-product, just as the literary atmosphere 
is an important element in the higher edu- 
cation. The teacher who writes is gen- 
erally a better teacher by reason of his 
experience in authorship, and the student 
who first attains to the dignity of print 
in an undergraduate publication is gener- 
ally heard from later. James Madison 
was the author of the constitution of the 
American Whig Society at Princeton years 
before he became the author of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America. 
As a Princeton undergraduate Philip 
Freneau, in collaboration with his fellow- 
student, Hugh Henry Brackenridge, was 
the author of “The Rising Glory of Amer- 
ica,” before he became the “Poet of the 
Revolution” and the “Father of Ameri- 
can Poetry.” Another of the patriot 
Witherspoon’s pupils, Ephraim Brevard, 
was the author of the Mecklenburg resolu- 
tions of independence, the forerunner of 
the more celebrated Declaration by Con- 
gress. While students at Princeton, 
Charles Godfrey Leland (Hans Breit- 
mann) and George H. Boker ventured 
on their first literary enterprise, now the 
“Nassau Literary Magazine,” the second 
oldest undergraduate publication in 
America, and the literary nursery of so 
many Princeton writers. 

These instances are suggestive of the 
many literary associations which are part 





From ** Talks in a Library.’ By Laurence Hutton 


PEEP O'DAY 


The Princeton home or the late Laurence Hutton, named after the [[utton Homestead in Scotland 


‘ 


and parcel of the traditions cherished 
by students and graduates of the college, 
and by the residents of Princeton as well. 
Time out of mind the cultivation of let- 
ters has enhanced Princeton’s influence in 
the affairs of the nation. 

No doubt it was this literary atmos- 
phere, no less than the spirit of comrade- 
ship so characteristic of the place, that 
led the late Laurence Hutton to choose 
Princeton for his home when he retired 
from the editorial staff of “Harper’s 
Magazine.” And during the last decade 
of Mr. Hutton’s life his charming home 
on the old Trenton turnpike, command- 
ing a fine view to the east and appropri- 
ately named “Peep o’ Day,” for his boy- 
hood home at St. Andrews, Scotland, was 
in itself a miniature literary centre. of 
America. There, during those happy 
years, surrounded by his wonderful col- 
lections of personal -mementoes of the 
leading authors, actors and other artistic 
men and women of the nineteenth century, 
most of whom he had known, Mr. Hut- 
ton’s greatest delight was in the enter- 


tainment of his friends. At “Peep 0’ Day” 
he had as guests at various times Mark 
Twain and Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
Joseph Jefferson and Sir Henry Irving, 
and many others who had formerly en- 
joyed the hospitality of his New York home. 

Though, as has been said, his gift for 
friendship amounted to genius, and his 
ruling passion was for people; by a rather 
whimsical contrast, Mr. Hutton arranged 
his study so that the one window looked 
out upon a broad sweep of country to the 
eastward, where, as he used to remark, 
there was no sign of human habitation. 
In this room he wrote his last books, in- 
cluding the final volumes of the “Literary 
Landmarks.” And in the last few months 
of his life, when he was no longer able to 
write with his own hand, he dictated the 
literary recollections which have been ap- 
pearing during the past year. 

It is significant of Mr. Hutton’s devo- 
tion to his adopted home that by his own 
request he was buried in the old ceme- 
tery on Witherspoon street, alongside of 
Princeton’s distinguished dead. 
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A few hours after his election to the 
presidency of Princeton University, in 
1902, Dr. Woodrow Wilson, at his home 
on Library Place, received from Mr, Hut- 
ton a note of congratulation, addressed 
“Professor Woodrow Wilson, Library 
Place, with a better place in Prospect,” 
“Prospect” being the name of the resi- 
dence occupied by the president of Prince- 
ton University. It was during the dozen 


WOODROW WILSON, Ph. D., LL. D., Litt. D. 


President ot Princeton University and author of the 
“* History of the American People,"’ etc. 


years he lived in the quaint, half-timber 
house on Library Place, that Dr. Wilson 
became known as an historian and essay- 
ist, in addition to his distinction as an 
authority on political science, gained by 
his books, “Congressional Government” 
and “The State,” which had already ap- 
peared when he returned to his Alma 
Mater to accept the chair of jurisprudence. 
His “Life of Washington,” “History of 
the American People,” “Mere Literature 
and Other Essays,” “An Old Master and 
Other Political Essays,” etc., were written 


News 


during the quiet years of residence on 
Library Place. 

Next to President Wilson’s former 
home is the residence of Professor Theo- 
dore W. Hunt, a frequent contributor to 
current literature. Just around the corner, 
on Boudinot street, lives Professor Walter 
A. Wyckoff, whose interesting experi- 
ment as an unskilled laborer, told in his 
two volumes, “The Workers,” is so well 
known to the reading public. 

Bayard Lane, immediately beyond, has 
an author in nearly every house. Here in 
recent years have lived Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke, the poet, critic, short story writer, 
etc.; Professor William M. Sloane, author 
of “The Life of Napoleon;’ Dr. George 
Lansing Raymond, the poet; President 
John Huston Finley, of the College of the 
City of New York, formerly Professor of 
Politics in Princeton, who still finds time 


WALTER A. WYCKOFF 


Assistant Professor of Political Economy in Princeton 
University and author of ** The Workers,"’ etc. 


to contribute to the magazines, and ex- 
President Cleveland, who, as Stafford 
Little Lecturer in Princeton University, 
has added to his state papers several dis- 
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cussions of important crises and prob- 
lems of his two administrations, and has 
not spurned the soft impeachment of au- 
thorship in a less serious vein. 

As chairman of the trustees’ commit- 
tee of the Graduate School of the Univer- 
sity, Mr. Cleveland is very much inter- 
ested in the Graduate Hall, to be opened 
this autumn on the handsome property 
opposite “Westland,” the former Presi- 
dent’s home. This hall will bring to 
the Bayard Lane neighborhood another 


Copyright, 1904, by Pach Bros, 
GROVER CLEVELAND, LL. D. 
Author of “ Presidential Problems,” etc. 


Princeton writer, Howard Crosby Butler, 
author of “The Story of Athens,” “Scot- 
land’s Ruined Abbeys” and, more recently, 
one of the volumes of Reports of the 


American Archeological Expedition to 
Syria, of which he was the leader. Mr. 
Butler has just returned from a second 
journey of exploration in that country, 
the Princeton expedition to Syria, during 
which he and his colleagues, Professor 
William K. Prentice, Dr. Enno Littmann 
and Frederick A. Norris, have made im- 
portant discoveries, which are to be set 
forth in another series of books. 
“Westland,” ex-President Cleveland’s 
home, was erected in 1854, by Commo- 
dore Stockton, and “Avalon,” Dr. Henry 
van Dyke’s place is more than a century 
old, and one of the handsomest in Prince- 
ton. As far back as 1800 it was the resi- 
dence of Dr. Edmund Bainbridge. Later 


News 


it was the home of Judge Samuel Bayard, 
from whom the street on which it stands 
took its name. 

The five years since Dr. van Dyke re- 
turned to his Alma Mater as Murray Pro- 
fessor of English Literature have perhaps 
been the busiest of his unusually active 
life. In addition to his notable college 
courses with the juniors and seniors, he 
is a frequent speaker before the under- 
graduates, preaches in Marquand Chapel, 
and keeps up extended lecture tours 
throughout the country. And, as is well 
known, during this period he has added to 
his numerous writings two books which 
have gone into many editions, “The Rul- 
ing Passion” and “The Blue Flower,” and 
more recently his new volume of poetry. 
“Music and Other Poems.” 


HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D., LL. D. 


Professor of English Literature in Princeton University 
and author of ** The Ruling Passion,” etc. 


Dr. van Dyke’s success in literature is, 
of course, a constant inspiration to the 
amateur authors among the college stu- 
dents, of whom there is always a consider- 
able number. These, along with a much 
larger number who do not aspire to liter- 
ary honors, look forward to his lectures 
on the English poets and prosists, and his 
constructive courses on the development 
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of prose forms, as among the prizes of 
their upper-class years. In these lectures 
Dr. van Dyke’s chief aim is to stimulate 
and guide the students in their reading. 
And he takes the greatest pleasure in his 
classroom and personal relations with these 
ambitious young fellows, and declares 
that he has never had a more encouraging 
and stimulating audience than his Prince- 
ton juniors and seniors. He writes re- 
views of their verses and stories when 
they appear in the “Nassau Lit,” he enter- 
tains and gives “talks” to the “Monday 
Night” and “Fortnightly” Clubs, he is an 
occasional speaker before the Philadelphia 
Society (Y. M. C. A.), and in many other 
ways he mingles with the students and 
_encourages them in their work and play. 





JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 


A well-known writer, resident at Princeton, author 
of “* The Stolen Story,"’ a play soon to be produced 
in New York city. 


Out Stockton street, opposite the 
Princeton Inn, is the residence of the late 
Dr. William Henry Green, for many 
years senior professor in the Princeton 
Theological Seminary, and author of sev- 
eral works in defense of the unity of the 
Pentateuch. Farther out, surrounded by 
beautiful gardens, is the home of Pro- 
fessor Allan Marquand, writer and lecturer 
on art and archeology, and at Mercer 
Heights, to the south, lives Professor 
Winthrop More Daniels, the political 
economist, author of “Elements of Public 
Finance” and of numerous essays on 
economic and educational subjects. Pro- 
fessor Daniels’ place was formerly the 
home of Dr. Bliss Perry, late Professor 
of Poetics in Princeton, and now editor of 








News 








“The Atlantic Monthly.” Professor George 
McLean Harper, auther of “Masters of 
French Literature,” also lives on Mercer 
street. 

In 1900 Jesse Lynch Williams returned 
to Princeton, after experiences as reporter 
and editor in New York, to establish ““The 
Princeton Alumni Weekly.” In connec- 
tion with this editorial work Mr. Williams 
continued to write short stories and de- 
scriptive articles. For the past two years 
he has given his time to independent writ- 
ing, and during the present autumn his 
first play, “The Stolen Story,” is to be 
produced in New York, under the man- 
agement of Henry W. Savage. The play 
is not a dramatization, but an adaptation 
of the short story of the same name, which 
gave the title to Mr. Williams’ clever 
collective sketches of newspaper life, pub- 
lished six or eight years ago. The dra- 
matic version of “The Stolen Story” has 
been written during the past year in Mr. 
Williams’s attractive home, on Washing- 
ton road, on the east side of Princeton. 
Here, also, he has been wrestling with an- 
other book, not yet announced. 

In this neighborhood was the home of 
the late Dr. McCosh, whose philosophical 
writings did so much to harmonize re- 
ligious thought and the theory of evolu- 
tion, and whose influence as a great teacher 
is still potent through the large number of 
his pupils now leaders in education and 
in the other professions. 

The list might be continued more or 
less indefinitely, for nearly all the mem- 
bers of the Princeton faculties write some- 
thing, though just how, when or where 
they write may not be known even to their 
colleagues. Perhaps they may spend an 
entire summer writing continuously from 
six in the morning till one in the after- 
noon, for six days in the week, till the 
work is well done, as did Professor Or- 
mond in building his ‘Foundations of 
Knowledge,” or perhaps begrudging the 
golden moments required for the morn- 
ing ablutions, they may redeem the time 
by composing poetry in the bathtub, as 
was suggested of Dr. John Huston Finley 
by his friend Jesse Lynch Williams. But 
no literary diagnostician has yet arisen to 
deduce from the tenor of the finished and 
published verse the temperature of the 
bath, whether it was cold or hot. 
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The Voluntary Contributor 


Setting Forth the Novel 


Methods of New Writers 


Trying to Dispose of Manuscripts 


By a Publisher’s Reader 


OT very long ago aspiring young 
N authors, and some who were old 

in years at least sent in their manu- 
scripts tied with ribbons. Editors were 
supposed to cultivate an esthetic taste 
which relished a pink or blue bow above 
all things. Also these same sequestered 
beings were believed to be susceptible to 
little perfumed notes of explanation or 
entreaty. It may be that some editors 
were so soft-hearted and still are. But 
the impression has become fairly general 
that such is not the case—that in editorial 
offices the woman who decorates her liter- 
ary infant as if to take its first walk is 
under suspicion of knowing more of the 
dressing of babies than of the writing of 
books. And so what in itself was a very 
pretty practice has fallen into disuse. 

So also, though in lesser degree, has the 
practice been abandoned of informing the 
editor of what “John” or “Sarah” or “my 
husband” or “my many friends” think of 
a manuscript. It has dawned upon the 
ambitious author from Podonk that the 
editor may suffer from a lamentable lack 
of such acquaintance with the critical fac- 
ulties of the persons quoted as would be 
likely to make their opinions valuable, and 
that consequently he goes elsewhere for 
the authority upon which to base his de- 
cision. Likewise, the author from Po- 
donk has learned that in printing establish- 
ments paper which is written upon on 
both sides is considered to have outlived 
its usefulness, and that illegible manuscript 
has no justification whatever. Accord- 
ingly “The Revenge of the Butler” and 
“The Collected Poems of Margery Pippin” 
now come to the editor most often in neat 
typewriting and always, or nearly always, 
with the reverse side of each sheet of a 
spotless white. 

sut there remain anomalies. Sophisti- 
cation has not so far progressed among 
the million and one of our would-be 


Hawthornes and Emersons as to deprive 
the editor utterly of his amusements and 
those minor perplexities which give spice 
to life. There are more wonders to be 
discovered in Unpublished Works than are 
to be found in all of a year’s publications, 
even if we include those unnumbered sins 
against the craft of the writer which some- 
how find a printer unscrupulous enough 
to give them form in type—at the author’s 
expense. And, reflecting on this, some- 
times I am inclined to think that it is the 
“readers” of publishing houses who are 
really responsible for the paucity of humor 
in our literature. Certainly, it is they who 
do most to discourage that gift for orig- 
inal expression of which, it has been said 
by those in high places, we stand so sorely 
in need. 

Once a publisher received a letter from 
a person apparently afflicted with a well 
developed case of writer’s palsy asking 
how much would be paid for the right to 
publish in book form her “Fugitive 
Poems.” A reply was attached politely in- 
forming her that only on examination of 
the manuscript could any definite informa- 
tion on this point be given. Two days 
later came a letter enclosing five closely 
written sheets of foolscap. Each and 
every one of these sheets was filled with a 
double column of titles—that and nothing 
more. There were some three hundred 
of the titles in all. The publisher was 
asked to select those which specially ap- 
pealed to him. Then the poems to which 
these titles referred would be forwarded 
for inspection. It seemed that the writer 
was employed as a “cook-lady” in a fam- 
ily who demanded of her four meals a day. 
But she was a versatile person and em- 
ployed her “leisure moments” to com- 
pound the poems, which she committed to 
scraps of brown paper. She expressed 
her intention of hunting up those poems 
which might be selected and “copying 
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them off with pen and ink.” Only one of 
the titles is now recalled. It was “To My 
Dimpled Chin.” It is to be feared that 
the poems themselves are lost to posterity. 
Very different from this case and, in a 
way, very sad was a letter received ‘by a 
publishing house within a short time from 
a woman in a little town in the middle 
West. It was badly spelled, written with 
lead pencil and was from the mother of a 
boy who had died, apparently some years 
before. Among odds and ends in a drawer 
in the boy’s room his mother had discov- 
ered the manuscript which accompanied 
her letter. She had read it and laughed 
over it and cried over it, she said. She was 
sure that if her son had lived he would 
have been a great writer. And so he prob- 
ably would have been, if the story had 
been his own. But it was not. Though 
he had written his name at the top of the 
first page as that of the author, the manu- 
script was at once to be recognized as a 
short story by one of the most popular of 
English novelists. It had been copied 
with painstaking care to the very pecu- 
liarities of punctuation. The manuscript 
was returned to the mother with a simple 
statement of its origin, and the suggestion 
that her son had written it as an exercise, 
and, of course, never intended it to be re- 
garded as his own composition. That 
seemed to be the only kind thing to do. 
But even writers who know better and 
who should know that they are certain to 
be detected sooner or later, attempt now 
and then to palm off the work of others 
as their own. More than one case might 
be cited of a manuscript offered as orig- 
inal work of which whole sections had been 
lifted bodily from the book of a widely- 
known author. And editors are sometimes 
caught napping. In at least two compara- 


Spruce 


tively recent instances which recal! them- 
selves, the editors of magazines of large 
circulation gave place to short contribu- 
tions by men who had done no more than 
copy them. In each instance the impos- 
ture was detected within a short time after 
publication, and due apology made to the 
readers of the periodicals. But attempted 
literary theft seems to be much less com- 
mon than it is reported once to have been 
the most frequent offenses of this kind 
are committed in apparently amazing ig- 
norance of what constitutes a literary 
property, and with equally amazing disre- 
gard for the discredit which attaches to 
any attempt to make use of that property 
without giving credit to its real owner. 

Of the variety introduced into the some- 
what dull routine of the editor’s task by 
what he encounters in the examination of 
manuscript there is nothing to be com- 
pared, however, with that derived from 
those occasional manuscripts whose writ- 
ers might be characterized as_ verbal 
drunkards ; men and women with an ex- 
traordinary capacity for absorbing words 
and phrases and a prodigality in the use 
of these, especially in description, which 
invites one to a very saturnalia of the im- 
agination. A collection ought to be made 
of such things, and yet what excuse, what 
provocation is there for a passage like the 
following, which occurred in a novel re- 
cently offered in all gravity to a respect- 
able New York publishing house. Near 
the last of four pages devoted to a cata- 
logue of the physical charms of her heroine 
the writer remarks: “Her rich, fruity 
mouth was a very organ of bewitchment. 
In luring tones it sang its tune of love, 
longing for someone to sip the kisses 
which played at hide-and-seek around the? 
pinky corners of the plump lips.” 


Mountain 


By Frank W. Harold 


ANTING and spent we gain the rock-capped crest. 
Near, in their glist’ning green the sunlit treetops sway ; 
Blue, with a silver sheen the farmost ranges lay ; 
Hamlet and field between—well worth the quest. 


Canadensis, Pa., August, 


1905. 
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FLORENCE EARLE COATES 
The Chatelaine of Camp Elsinore 


A Camp in the Adirondacks 


The Summer 


LACES in which literary work that 
meets with the popular favor is pro- 
duced, are naturally places to be re- 

garded with curiosity and interest by the 
many readers to whom the authors of ap- 
preciative works have, in a sense at least, 
become familiar. In looking about us in 
the literary world we find that almost in- 
variably the homes of authors abound in 
interesting features. Location, arrange- 
ment, decoration—all contribute to a better 
understanding of the personality which is 
in them reflected. 

In America particularly, there are nu- 


Home of Mrs. 
the Philadelphia 


Florence Earle Coates, 


Poet 


merous prominent writers who have the 
good fortune to possess beautiful summer 
houses. The winters of these authors are 
passed in a metropolis—a literary centre 
wherein they are able to keep directly in 
touch with the progress of events; but 
with the warm weather, the country prof- 
fers a pleasant retreat, and so we find the 
summer home a place usually of woodsi- 
ness and green—a place where the inspira- 
ation afforded by a direct contemplation of 
the beauties of Nature means an attuning 
of the mind to the key of higher thought 
and the possible attainment of that con- 
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LARGE CABIN AND LIVING-ROOM AT CAMP ELSINORE 


centration which contributes so large a 
share in the aggregate value of any work 
accomplished. 


One might speak at length of the coun- 
try houses of a dozen or more American 
writers of prose and verse—many of them 
have been described and pictured—but few 
will be found to surpass, whether in beauty 
or in uniqueness, “Camp Elsinore,” in the 
Adirondacks, where Mrs. Edward Horner 
Coates, better known in the literary world 
as Florence Earle Coates, the Philadelphia 
poet, passes most of her summers. 


Camp Elsinore is situated on the Upper 
St. Regis Lake, at the foot of St. Regis 
Mountain. The lake is considered one of 
the most beautiful in the Adirondack 
region, and a group of camps has grown 
up about it. Here Mr. Anson Phelps 
Stokes, Hon. Whitelaw Reid, Mr. Freder- 
ick W. Vanderbilt and a number of others 
spend the summer months, and among the 
variety of camps, each of which has been 
constructed with a view to reflecting, if 
possible, something of its owner’s personal 
tastes, we find Camp Elsinore, built and 
owned by the husband of Florence Earle 


Coates, otherwise Mr. Edward H, Coates, 
president of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts. 


The country round about Camp Elsinore 


is in every way delightful. The lake is 
hemmed in by tall trees—a picturesque 
woodland, in which the deer are to be 
found in ever increasing numbers. It is 
a land of invigorating mountain breezes, 
of the merry songs of countless birds, of 
enrapturing sunrises and sunsets—a coun- 
try full of poetic charm, at once restful 
and inspiring. Life on the Upper St. Regis 
is simple and amusements are chiefly of 
the quiet, reposeful variety. The lake 
abounds in fish, affording an excellent op- 
portunity for angling, and sailing is among 
the most favored pastimes. 


In Camp Elsinore Mrs. Coates has done 
no little of her literary work, and the en- 
vironment seems in every way congenial 
to the development of her graceful poetic 
faculty. It has inspired a number of her 
most delightful poems and has undoubt- 
edly contributed largely to the harmonious 
coloring of those of her works which con- 
tain descriptions of natural scenery and to 
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the intense appreciation of natural beauty’ 
generally—a tender love for flowers and 
birds; for golden dawns and rose sunsets 
—which is so frequently apparent in her 
verse. 

To come down to more concrete exam- 
ples, two pieces in the collection “Poems,” 
first published in 1898 and recently issued 
in a new and revised edition, are named by 
Mrs. Coates as being especially interpre- 
tative of the beauty of the country about 
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Darkling they sang, nor guessed what care con- 
sumes 
Man’s questioning spirit; heedless of decay, 
They sang of joy and dew-embalmed blooms. 
My doubts grew still, doubts seemed so poor 
while they, 
Sweet worshippers of 
glooms 
Poured forth transporting prophecies of day. 
“There’s a Spot in the Mountains” has 
a lighter, more joyous note, and is prob- 
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VIEW OF A SMALL SLEEPING CABIN AND ONE OF THE TENTS 


This shows the wildness and woodsiness of the surroundings of Camp Elsinore 


Camp Elsinore and of the satisfaction of 
life there. One of these is a sonnet, 
“Morning.” 


I woke and heard the thrushes sing at dawn,— 
A strangely blissful burst of melody, 
A chant of rare, exultant certainty, 

Fragrant, as springtime breaths, of wood and 
lawn. 
Night’s eastern 
drawn; 

No roseate flush predicted pomps to be, 

Or spoke of morning loveliness to me, 

But, for those happy birds, the night was 
gone! 


curtains still were’ closely 


ably in keeping with the spirit of golden 
days, made up of blue sky, clear waters, 
wooded hills and the murmur of light 
breezes in thickly-growing forest-lands. 
In all of Mrs. Coates’ work the love of 
Nature is clearly revealed. Her most mu- 
sical and most spontaneous poems are those 
in which the inspiration has been found in 
some manifestation of Nature-life—songs 
after the Elizabethan manner, reflective 
verses in which the symbols used are flow- 
ers—into much of her work, this spirit 
of Nature enters, with tender appreciation 
and the love that sees a meaning and a 
message beneath the exterior form. 
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THE UPPER ST. REGIS LAKE WITH ST. REGIS MOUNTAIN IN THE DISTANCE 


Camp Elsinore can be seen through the trees 


The second book of poems, by Mrs. of arousing interest on the part of newer 
Coates, published some six months ago, readers, in the earlier volume, “Poems,” 
is “Mine and Thine.” .It has found many creating, in this way, a demand for another 


ment, 


There’s a’ Spot in the Mountains@ 3% 
Tt i 
By Florence Earle Coates of fic 
readit 
HERE’S a spot in the mountains, where the dew, dear, that i 
Is laden with the odors of the pine, ae 
Where the heavens seem unbounded, and their blue, dear, + beg 
Is deepest, where it mirrored seems to shine. greate 
posed 
There, at morn and eve, with rapture old and new, dear, actual 
The thrushes sing their double song divine, ries, W 
And the melody their voices breathe of you, dear, numb« 
: : hs rious 
Speaks ever to this happy heart of mine. cars, ¢ 
i ; athe ‘ . far th 
There’s a cabin in the mountains, where the fare, dear, ; are me 
Is frugal as the cheer of Arden blest; ers’ mi 
But contentment sweet and fellowship are there, dear, sisters, 


And Love, that makes the feast he honors best! ee 
1e 


There’s a lake upon the mountains, where our boat, dear, an: 
Moves gayly up the stream or down the tide, ployed 
Where, amid the scented lily-buds afloat, dear, that it 
We dream the dreams of Eden as we glide! connec 
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The Woman in the Public 
Library 
A PROPOS of the “Independent's” 


views on the management of libra- 

ries, partly quoted in “Book News” 
for September, some of them are to be 
commended, some of them may be caviled 
at. There is a half-truth expressed in all 
of them. In the first place, it is urged 
that the public libraries are useful to 
women and children, but not so much to 
men. It is a reference library rather than 
a reading library that is best suited to 
masculine minds, “books that no one wants 
on his own shelves, but which anyone is 
liable to need some time.” Very well. 
Most libraries have a reference depart- 
ment, and when books of this kind are 
applied for, the libraries will seek to sup- 
ply the demand. 

It is a lamentable truth that the reading 
of fiction far outweighs all other kinds of 
reading, and that, too, not of the type 
that instructs or elevates. The writer of 
thjs article has made note in the libraries 
of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Chicago and smaller cities that the 
greater number of fiction readers was com- 
posed of men, as compared with women, 
actually reading in the rooms of the libra- 
ries, without recourse to statistics as to the 
number of books taken out. It is noto- 
rious that on railway trains and trolley 
cars, on the piazzas of summer hotels by 
far the greater number of novel readers 
are men. By what means were these read- 
ers’ minds “feminized?” By their mothers, 
sisters, wives or the women who are em- 
ployed in the public libraries ? 

The remark that will provoke most crit- 
icism is that the libraries “have become 
feminized” on account of the women em- 
ployed in them. It will be remembered 
that it is a woman whose name is chiefly 
connected with the researches which led 





to the discovery of radium, a substance 
that has bid fair to subvert the atomic 
theory. A woman, too, it was who but 
the other day wrote as with a pen of iron 
in letters and lines deeply graven, the most 
powerful delineation of character that has 
been seen for many a day. 

The “Independent” thinks that the num- 
ber of men who take books out of the 
town library or go to it for reference is 
very small—they have come to think that 
there is nothing in the library for them, 
and they are usually right in thinking so. 
In a large reference library in one of 
the cities already mentioned there was a 
woman to whom men in many depart- 
ments of life applied for help without fear 
of being feminized. A group of young 
students wanted help in the study of 
the great elegies, “Adonais,” “Lycidas” 
and “In Memoriam.” Another, preparing 
his thesis for his professor in sociology 
and political economy gratefully acknowl- 
edged his indebtedness to her. A clergy- 
man, wishing some information as to a 
fact mentioned in a sermon to be deliv- 
ered in a day or two, obtained it from 
her. Another, not clear in his own mind, 
as to a historical allusion to be used in 
an address which he wished to make in a 
town across the ocean, was set right. An 
editor of a certain department in a literary 
magazine wished to have verified a quota- 
tion of some length from the “Divine 
Comedy,” in the original. It was fur- 
nished to him, with every accent critically 
marked. Quotations not down in Bart- 
lett, or any of the poetical dictionaries 
were referred to her daily; students, au- 
thors, lecturers asked advice as to books 
to be read, and invariably obtained what 
they sought for. 

But these are literary subjects, it will 
be answered. True, but men applied for 
the information, and in every instance with 
an “objective” point of view, which men 
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have always in sight, as the “Independent” 
reminds us. But there were inquirers, too, 
who were not bookish, who asked very 
practical questions of a woman on sub- 
jects that are not generally supposed to 
interest women. Now, as Dr. Johnson 
tells us, “we know a subject ourselves, or 
we know where we can find information 
upon it,” and this woman knew where to 
look. This particular library would not be 
classed “with the band in the park,” nor 
yet with “fireworks on the Fourth,” it 
would be regarded as a “public utility.” 

The model library. the “Independent” 
has in view (see p. 19 “Book News” for 
September) does not conform to Lowell's 
idea of a university, “a place where noth- 
ing useful is taught,” but could be made 
to fit Carlyle’s definition ‘the true uni- 
versity of these days is a collection of 
books.” ‘This, however, was not what the 
Scotchman had in mind when he wrote 
these words. 


Literary Greed 


ORE and more the modern suc- 
M cessful author vaunts himself and 
flaunts before the world’s face the 
trophies of his literary triumph. The 
publisher no longer makes terms; the au- 
thor whose books have sold widely holds 
a sword over the head in his power to 
command a public, and the bargain he 
drives stamps him once and for all the 
merest, most shameless of money-makers. 
He must be paid better and better if he 
is to control his audience; he is the elite 
of the nation’s society; into the making 
of the golden calf before which he falls 
down and humbly worships, must go the 
jewels of women, the gold and _ silver 
coins of men. 

Are we to have an authors’ union, with 
the despicable strike, the forced increase 
in compensation? Are we to awake one 
fine morning and discover the presses 
closed, the output at a standstill, waiting 
for copy, while a crude, vulgar badgering 
and shifting proceed ? 

It is fortunate that examples still exist 
of the dignified man of letters. Small 


wonder that certain names which might 
easily be mentioned, names which con- 
tinue to stand for what is worthy, what 
is noble, what is fitting, give rise to a more 
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than passing thought of thankfulness, for 
only in the disinterested writer—the writer 
who seeks no more than his just share 
of the world’s goods, does the salvation 
of letters lie. 

There was a time when no man engaged 
in authorship expected to make money 
with the rapidity that his neighbor, devoted 
to mercantile pursuits, had opportunity 
for making. How many writers have 
stood out against the temptation of turn- 
ing to more lucrative business, simply be- 
cause of love for the literary occupation? 
There are dozens of authors to-day who 
might have gained, who might yet gain, 
greater fortune in other branches of 
human endeavor; but they count as part 
compensation the congeniality of the form 
of labor; the condition of working in an 
atmosphere and .with materials alike to 
one’s tastes. These men do not seek the 
richest rewards; they never place their 
work at auction and throw down the ham- 
mer to the highest bidder; they know 
how impossible it is to lay talent on the 
counter along with merchandise and sell 
both according to the same rules. 

How then is one to view the man or 
the woman who haggles and drives over 
what is supposed to be a work of art; a 
work on which not merely time should 
have been expended, but into which should 
have gone thought and soul-essence. 

Suppose a publisher issues a volume, 
a novel, say, at a venture. It proves a 
success—though the risk that was taken 
was great. He later issues other volumes 
from the same pen. Then another pub- 
lisher comes along (or is he sought 
after?), a higher price is offered—or ob- 
tained—and the former publisher, he who 
risked as friend might risk for friend, is 
abandoned. Is this fair? Is it just? 

When a publisher takes a book and pub- 
lishes it at his own expense it is precisely 
as if one man lent another man a large 
sum of money on a very uncertain secur- 
ity. That the book goes is not only the 
author’s virtue, but it is the publisher's 
virtue as well, for he furnished the means 
for exploiting it. The only word applica- 
ble is ingratitude; the obvious cause is 
greed. 

That the mercenary author finds “the 
way of the transgressor hard” is event- 
ually made patent. The public loses faith 
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in an idol that so soon shows the faults 
of weakness. As Mr. Alden in the “Edi- 
tor’s Study” (“Harper’s’’) says, 

“Those who yield to the sordid lure are 
apt to take the next step in self-degrada- 
tion—that of doing inferior work.” 

The work indeed becomes inferior, and 
that very shortly; as soon, in fact, as it 
ceases to be an end in itself and becomes 
merely a means to an end—a financial end, 
that is to say. 

Is the author all to blame? Someone 
asks the question as a matter of course. 
By no means; on the public must a fair 
share of the account be laid; magazine 
editors of a certain class and publishers 
of a like class are culpable. These all bar- 
gain for a name—for the name they pay ; 
no matter what comes with it. And here 
Mr. Alden, speaking of the relationship 
that should exist between magazine edi- 
tor and contributor, declares most truth- 
fully that the thing rather than the name 
must be insisted upon and the thing, in 
fact, without the name, is more than wel- 
come. 

It is to be hoped that some day the pub- 
lic will realize how little there is in a name 
anyway. In existing circumstances the 
name is certainly not to be accepted as a 
guarantee—as many readers already know 
to their sorrow. Perhaps when a few 
more learn the difficult lesson we may be 
able to dispense with name values alto- 
gether and judge of the integral value of 
work. 


The Problem of the 


Newspaper 


N the quest of culture there arises 
many a problem as to what to do and 
what not to do; and not always is the 

solution of the problem readily to be 
found. What to read and what not to 
read presents a difficulty often most trou- 
blesome in the encounter—the choice of 
books ; the question of periodical or paper 
—it is frequently hard to determine upon 
precisely the right course; perhaps be- 
cause culture, after all, or the capacity for 
culture, is inherent and not in every case 
possible of possession, no matter how 
model the method of procedure may be 
noi how conscientiously it may be adhered 
to. 
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Still, in the nature of things, many must 
récognize the value and advantages of cul- 
ture, and in the nature of things many 
must strive after it, and the effort does 
little or no harm, even in cases where it 
accomplishes no perceptible good. 

The question as to what hurtful influ- 
euce has resulted from the remarkable 
growth of the modern newspaper has been 
discussed from many viewpoints. The 
man of letters of a past type—dignified, 
scholastic and conservative, views this 
organ of the world’s information with in- 
difference or horror. The younger gen- 
eration finds the big daily and the enter- 
taining evening editions a source of di- 
version, nay, of delight—the mighty mass 
of those who lay claim to the title, 
“reader,” on the strength of assiduous 
poring over their respectively local news- 
sheets, view the institution as they would 
view any other indispensable in the rou- 
tine of the day, as they know it. 

Men like Arthur Symons—dreamers, 
poets—know the press for its encroach- 
ments upon their artistic sensibilities ; men 
like Tolstoy—seeking the truth and the 
soul’s development—are appalled by exag- 
gerations that excite uselessly the emo- 
tions, and methods that disregard every 
principle in the artistic code. 

It is Count Tolstoy who is, in part, re- 
sponsible for the present discussion, sug- 
gested as it was by a report that the author 
of “Resurrection” had, for two months 
now, eschewed magazines and newspa- 
pers, devoting himself exclusively to the 
perusal of his favorite authors—Marcus 
Aurelius, Plato, Cicero, Voltaire, Lessing, 
Emerson, Ruskin and a half-dozen more. 
The good Russian seems only to have 
awakened to the fact that the great public 
—his public—does not know the treasures 
of literature that he knows—does not look 
upon Epictetus, for example, as a good 
friend nor upon Rousseau as a comrade. 
He has just discovered that these children 
of his—authors often regard their readers 
as children—spend most of their reading 
leisure between the pages of the latest new 
novel and read nothing with system ex- 
cept the penny or two-penny sheet that is 
irreproachably punctual in its attendance 
at the breakfast table. Whereupon, in an 
effort to soothe his now fully aroused Puri- 
tanical conscience—for Count Tolstov’s 
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conscience is something Puritan—he aban- 
dons the source of this very imminent evil 
and turns to the unquestionably secure 
atmosphere of pre-eminently gifted minds. 

Count Tolstoy is not the first to feel 
doubtful on the subject of newspapers. 
On the other hand, his attitude is scarcely 
one with which issue may not be taken. 
Granting the newspaper does do a large 
amount of harm in the course of its on- 
ward progress, there is yet much to be 
said of the good that it really accom- 
plishes. In theory the newspaper is a 
most excellent article; if, in practice, it 
falls below the ideal requirements—why, it 
is just like any other institution of which 
humans dream perfect dreams and then 
find it too severe a task to make of those 
dreams realities. The London “Academy” 
makes a wise comment upon this subject 
when it says: 


Just as the true artist can, like Whistler, dis- 
cover beauty in his immediate surroundings, 
however banal these may appear to the un- 
trained eye of the natural man, so should the 
trained mind be able to extract culture from the 
life of the present, and not feel compelled al- 
ways to go back for it to a vague past which 
has lost its actuality. Or rather—to be more 
exact—the knowledge of the past and the ex- 
perience of the present should be recognized as 
mutually helpful, each assisting in the proper 
understanding of the other. 

That indeed is how the relations of books 
and newspapers appear to be understood by 
the men of our own day who are most steeped 
in culture. Mr. Balfour may affect not to read 
the newspapers; but no one takes the affectation 
seriously, or supposes the Prime Minister to 
be really “a child” in the matters of which 
newspapers treat. They give framework to his 
philosophic doubts, if they do not contribute to 
the foundations of his beliefs. His friend and 
opponent, Mr. Morley, not only makes no pre- 
tense to ignorance of the contents of the con- 
temporary Press, but brings his knowledge of 
it to bear upon his lucid historical expositions. 
If the newspapers did not help him to under- 
stand Rousseau, at least they helped him to 
appreciate Cromwell at his true value. Sim- 
ilarly with Matthew Arnold, the great apostle 
of culture. Newspapers furnished him with 
the texts for nearly all his sermons on the ne- 
cessity of Hellenism. Subject to exceptions, in 
fact, the rule would seem to be that the most 
diligent students of the daily paper are also the 
most intelligent students of other things. 


The last is a rather sweeping statement, 
even in the face of the evidence set forth 
and the fact of exceptions alluded to. It 
has to be remembered that American 
newspapers have not yet reached the Eng- 
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lish standard. In the newspapers on this 
side we still need a more worthy order of 
literary criticism; a more assertive phil- 
osophy; a larger appeal: to the intellect 
rather than so obvious an appeal to the 
imagination and a care in form that will 
be a guide to ignorance and not a stum- 
bling block in the pathway of knowledge 
and taste. 

And in America the value of the past 
is sadly in need of recalling. With our 
pride in the achievements of the present; 
with our anticipation of the future, we 
often overlook the facts of the past and 
with all the egotism of youthfulness, fail 
to profit by the lessons that were learned 
under stress of brain and muscle by those 
who have gone before. 


The Species Amateur 


N the artistic life, the forces of the ama- 
| teur make up the mass, and as a mass, 

the class only too often proves a source 
of weakness to the organization as a whole. 
An amateur never learns anything thor- 
oughly. He may dabble in paints, accom- 
plish a few flowers, clever little landscapes, 
a poem or two, which catch the eye for a 
moment, and then he has finished his 
course. As a photographer he snaps from 
time to time the shutter apparatus of a 
small camera, and takes the films to be 
developed by a professional at five cents 
each; as a poet he pens scraps of verse 
for distribution among friends—they are 
diversions, if not too dull ; as a scientist, he 
walks in the country roadways, spouts the 
botanical names of a half-dozen flowers 
and inwardly congratulates himself on the 
fine show of knowledge he is making. As 
a critic of the new book he impressively 
explains that “he don’t like it;” “it is 
trash,” or “it is a bully good story.” Each 
opinion is conclusive, of course. 

But with all the little irritations for 
which the amateur is responsible, we are 
agreed with a certain very clever writer, 
who says that the amateur is “such a gen- 
tle, self-satisfied beast, such a kind zebra, 
that one attacks it with compunction.” 

In a little book—a volume that is a treat 
for every lover of good music, good liter- 
ature, and the fine fancies of the poetic 
imagination—in “Musical Fantasies,” as it 
is called, a collection of essays from the 
“Dome,” “The Artist’ and the Boston 
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“Musical Record and Review,” by Israfel, 
the musical critic who wrote “Ivory, Apes 
and Peacocks” and “The Little Beast 
Book,” we find an article on “The Musical 
Amateur.” 

To Israfel, the amateur is a pleasant 
study ; and has, moreover, “a curious, sym- 
pathetic attraction.” 

For is he not a gracious, untrammelled crea- 
ture? He has not been shorn of all his per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies, natural disgraces, and 
rough edges by the relentless editorial scissors 
of Convention and Expediency, which shear 
the arrestive charm of personality, leaving a 
bald and commonplace excellence that could 
not offend the most fastidious taste. The un- 
bridled amateur has all the piquancy of the 
half-broken colt that has not yet apprehended 
the value of blinkers—things which, doubtless, 
simplify sight-selection in this funny world. 
The unedited amateur has a delicious crudity. 
sweet as the bloom on a peach, and as evanes- 


cent. 

For the amateur, the genius labors— 
great poems seem to have been written 
simply for the delectation of the amateur 
elocutionist, for instance, who storms forth 
Anthony’s speech over the body of the 
dead Cesar; who declaims in high key, 
“The quality of mercy is not strained ;” 
who weeps and wails through the quiet 
faith and tender beauties of “Crossing the 
Bar.” “Oh,” says the writer of “Musical 
Fantasies,” 

The pachydermatous amateur is _ blessed 
above all men. He is the meek one who in- 
herits the earth. * * * The pearls of Art are 
all cast before amateur swine. * * * The 
amateur is specially blessed in that he can en- 
joy art quite simply. He can regard things 
platonically: he can really appreciate it. His 
mind is not blunted by Understanding or 
warped by Education. He is healthily, hap- 
pily ignorant. He is himself blessed—but what 
a curse he is to others! 

There is just this difference between the 
amateur man and the man who knows: 
The first is the possessor of contentment ; 
the second is ever and at all times, the prey 
of the hunger for “more.” In the world 
most men are amateurs. The scholar is 
unique—in numbers that is to say—but as 
books are cheapened, as music and art 
become cheapened, the ranks of the ama- 
teur necessarily grow. The influence of 
the masterpiece diminishes—whether it be 
a sonnet, a painting or a novel—the merest 
amateur is ready to undertake it; all he 
needs is paper and pencil, palette and 
brush—the confidence is there in bulk suffi- 
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cient to warrant his going ahead. And so 
we have a surfeit of mediocrity; a row of 
admiring faces; that still cannot disguise 
the vacuity of soul; we have the exclama- 
tion, “I enjoyed it so much;” “What a 
delightful piece of work,” and all the other 
masterpieces of triteness; what wonder 
that the man who.knows finds it hard to 
endure this indiscriminating applause, this 
parrot admiration? 

And dare we console ourselves as Israfel 
does by asserting that 


Domesticity receives the woman amateur at 
the last, Ennui the man. Gently théy cease to 
exist. Like the Cheshire Cat, the Amateur 
fades, and only the grin of self-satisfaction re- 
mains. 


Real Poetry in Poets 


R. J. M. STUART-YOUNG, in 
M a recent issue of the English 
“Tilustrated Magazine,” voices 
several critical opinions that are not un- 
worthy of repetition. In an attempt to 
give Oscar Wilde his just due, to show 
wherein the poet towered above the man, 
Mr. Stuart-Young pauses to proffer the 
inteTesting information, by no means new, 
but acceptable for the concise form of the 
statement, which is statement and not ar- 
gument—that “England is becoming the 
home of the middle-class,” in a literary 
way, of course. , He complains that 
our poets are losing the true ideal—the 
Beautiful. William Watson sings sweetly, but 
there is a clamorous note of political discon- 
tent in his songs, and his neat sense of epigram 
and his sudden satire are obscured by his un- 
belief. Kipling is hidden by the Imperialistic 
war-cloud, and will soon need to publish a 
glossary of his slang. Arthur Symons becomes 
sickly sensuous. Yeats is shadowy and intang- 
ible. Swinburne is our greatest living poet, but 
his music is often thin. Edmund Gosse has 
ceased to soar. And Richard Le Gallienne’s 
passion is as unreal as it is assumed: he merely 
makes a pose. 

After a confession from Mr. Stuart- 
Young, that as a youth he worshipped, 
among others, Le Gallienne, Yeats- and 
Symons, this criticism is all the more forci- 
ble, but might, we feel sure, be voiced by 
contemporaries, by whom _ hero-wors::ip, 
with the same subjects, has not been un- 
experienced. ‘The most precious poet,” 
says Mr. Stuart-Young, 


is not he who brings the laughter bubbling to 
our lips; nor is it he who moves us to tears 
by his pathos. It is he who makes his sorrow, 
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his pain, his passionate longings most beauti- 
ful and most musical to our ears. It is he into 
whose rhymes has crept that incommunicable 
something called “self;” that element of aesthe- 
tic delight in one’s own attributes that would 
render a dunghill full of sweet odours. What 
Keats calls “the sensuous life of verse” must 
rule the fancy of every writer of poetry. 

No, Mr. Stuart-Young, a poet is more 
than all this; more than the revelation of 
a single soul. The real poet is the man 
in whom abides something of the divine 
sympathy, of all-embracing love for the 
helpless creatures around and about him; 
the great’ poet’s soul can rise to the sub- 
lime heights of the loftiest ideal ; can stoop 
to lowest deepnesses of the world’s in- 
fernos. This is individuality expanded to 
humanity. A great poem is a work of 
might, that expresses not the heart of one 
man, but the heart of the whole world; it 
goes straight to the soul of the universe 
for its inspiration; it is written with the 
passion that has carried a mind beyond 
the immediate environment, every per- 
sonal thought, every personal idea is ex- 
punged for the time being. <A _poet’s 
Self and a poet’s soul are distinct. Per- 
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sonality enters into the make-up of a mas- 
ter work, when self rises above the limita- 
tions of space and time and becomes 
merged in soul. We have Dante for ex- 
ample of this phenomenon. In the “Di- 
vine Comedy,” self and soul are at one. 
We cannot recognize the miracle in Shake- 
speare; but that the individual soul cries 
in harmony with all the inspiring forces, 
we know though we cannot lay our hands 
on this passage or on that and say “‘it is 
here, it is there,” yet we feel its presence 
nonetheless. 

Beauty—how much the word cumprte- 
hends. True beauty is the warm beauty 
of life. Pygmalion’s image is adnyrable, 
but it is cold; not till the breath of love 
awakens a soul does it possess the vital 
forces that make reality. Artificial beauty 
—it is the rose, faultless, through the 
power of craft, which can accomplish per- 
fection in form; we lift it to the lips—the 
soft “feel” of silken, moist petals, the fra- 
grant breath, where are they? It is what 
in the shops they call an artificial flower— 
come let us into the garden where the 
flowers are made with hands not human. 


The Gift of Song 


By Norma K. Bright 


66 IVE me the gift of song!” 
e. So prayed the student every day and long: 
And turned his eyes to ancient verse and story, 
Seeking in vain for inspiration’s glory. 


But not for him the psychic moment rare— 
He read, he wrote—and still the page was bare! 


Not far away, a youth of sweet, grave mien, 
Each day among the woodland flowers was seen: 
In sylvan dells he met the graceful muse, 
Yet knew her not—nor thereby did he lose. 


But from his lips ecstatic song forth burst— 
Men called him poet—and loved the thoughts he versed. 


Poesy—’twas hid 


Bright foliage and flowers amid: 
Who seeks the least is likest it to find; 
’Tis to the heart revealed ; not conquered by the mind! 
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In the World of Letters 


Gossip of Authors and Their Works 


In December Mrs. Humphry Ward will 
probably visit America. It is stated that 
she comes in quest of material 
for a new novel, and someone 
has expressed the opinion that 
an American heroine would 
be by way of a diversion in some future 
work. The heroine is the pivot around 
which swing most of Mrs. Ward’s novels ; 
what haven't we on this side to offer in 
variety of feminine types? 


Mrs. Ward 
Coming to 
America 


uK ok ok 


Mrs. Isobel Strong, the step-daughter 
of Robert Louis Stevenson and the author 
ase of “The Girl from Home,” 
Isobel Strong WaS a valued friend of Kala- 
lived in kaua, when the latter was 
Honolulu = King of Hawaii. During his 
teign Mrs. Strong spent several years in 
the islawds, and was one of the prominent 
members of the court circle. Once she 
had the opportunity of being of service 
to the King. This was when the Ameri- 
can party, as it was called, was working 


for the annexation of the islands to the 
United States. A rather tame plot was 
formed, one part of which necessitated 
separating the King from his advisors. 
Kalakaua was actually made a prisoner 
in the palace just at a time when it was 
most important that a message from the 
Secretary of State should reach him. Mrs. 
Strong chanced to call on the Secretary 
at the critical moment, learned of the 
situation and undertook to play messen- 
ger. She was, at that time, engaged in 
illustrating a book which Kalakaua was 
writing and, armed with her portfolio of 
drawings, she boldly accosted the guards 
and, under the pretext of submitting her 
work, was admitted to the King’s pres- 
ence. 

The message was written upon one of 
the sketches and Kalakaua very cleverly 
contrived to scribble his answer on an- 
other. Mrs. Strong then marched tri- 
umphantly back to the Secretary of State 
and the day was saved. As a reward the 
King bestowed upon her the order of 
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Oceania, a medal of palm tree design, 
worn on a green sash. 

It was also while Mrs. Strong was in 
Honolulu that she and some friends con- 


ceived the idea of amusing themselves 


ISOBEL STRONG 


Mrs. Strong’s story ** The Girl from Home " is the 
first tale of Hawaii. It is to a large extent founded 
upon fact. 


with amateur theatricals, and for this pur- 
pose King Kalakaua built a theatre, small 
but beautiful, and complete in its equip- 
ments, one feature being a royal box, 
which the King occupied from time to 
time. Mrs. Strong was leading lady of 
the company, and enjoyed not a little suc- 
cess, aside from the diversion afforded, 
wK *K 


It is worthy of note that Norman Dun- 
can, author of “Doctor Luke of the Labra- 
dor,” “The Mother,” etc., is a 
The brother of Professor Robert 
rere Kennedy Duncan, whose re- 
Brothers 2 rai. . 
cently published work, “The 
New Knowledge,” has attracted such 
widespread attention, and has led some 
to call the author the “American Hux- 
ley.” The brothers entertain for one an- 
other a mutual admiration, though they 
are totally different in their tastes, and 
certainly in their attainments, for Norman 
Duncan is a professor of English Litera- 
ture, while his brother is a chemist. The 
latter has, however, suggested a very apt 
comparison, namely that the man of letters 
shows the same keen, incisive power in 
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analyzing character that the chemist dis- 
plays in his laboratory work. Both the 
Professor of Literature and the Profes- 
sor of Chemistry hold chairs in Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College. 

x * * 


It seems that “Fenris the Wolf,” the 

drama developed from Scandinavian story 

by Percy Mackaye, was writ- 

‘*Penris the ten for Mr. E. H. Sothern, 
Wolt ” on h ‘ d it ili 

the Stage who postponed its production 

because of the Sothern-Mar- 

lowe Shakespeare tour. Plans for presen- 

tation later on are now progressing, with 

Mr. Manuel Klein to furnish the music 
and Mr. Karl, of London, the costumes. 


ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL 


‘“*A Dark Lantern,” the latest story by this writer, is 
one of the strong novels of the year. Mrs. Pennell is an 
actress by profession and her work with the dramas of 
Ibsen has probably influenced her writing. 


We are being reminded constantly of 
the fact that the old order changeth. Each 


month there are deaths to 
The Death of sneak about among people of 
Hezekiah lite é i Thus 
Butterworth literary prominence. av 

there is the recent loss of Heze- 
kiah Butterworth, for many years one of 
America’s most popular writers of juve- 
niles. 
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Mr. Butterworth was born in Warren, 
R. L, in 1829. He began writing early, 
was assistant editor of the “Youth's 
Companion” for years, and spent a great 
deal of time in travel. What he observed, 
what he learned, was put into form for 
the comprehension of young readers; he 
was one of the earliest writers to instruct 
in science and other branches of knowl- 
edge by means of fiction. Among the most 
read of his books are the series “Zigzag 
Journeys,” “Great Composers,” “In the 
Boyhood of Lincoln” and “The Patriot 
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ington is going to put the vine-clad. hills 
of Capri to some excellent use in a new 
novel. There is also justification for a 
prediction that if he does this something 
very delightful will be evolved. The au- 
thor of “Monsieur Beaucaire” and ‘The 
Beautiful Lady” knows how to handle 
good material, and Capri ought to offer 
a most generous inspiration. 

The present writer recalls with some 
amusement a schoolgirl ambition to visit 
Capri in just this way and write a ro- 
mance with the scene laid therein, the sug- 


CLARENCE LATHBURY 


“* The Balanced Life,’ by Mr. Lathbury, who 1s a clergyman, is a book 
on the new thought and reminds one in its views of Pastor Wagner 


Schoolmaster.” He also edited numerous 
books of songs and poems for children. 

His death at Warren, on September 5, 
was due to diabetes. 


* 


Mr. Booth Tarkington sailed for Italy 

early in September, and he plans to spend 

the larger part of a year in 

— Capri, that romantic little spot 
arkington eu ve 

ef te itaty On the Bay of Naples opposite 

Sorrento. Though no official 

word to that effect has been given out, one 

is justified in supposing that Mr. Tark- 


gestion for such a course being found in a 
reading of the pathetic little tale, “L’Ar- 
rabbiata,” by Paul Heyse, for exercise in 
German translation. 


Mr. Harrison S. Morris has resigned 
the managing directorship of the Pennsyl- 
New Director vania Academy of Fine Arts, 
for Pennsy!- to take an editorial position on 
oes, “The Ladies’ Home Journal.” 
Fine Arts The new managing director of 
the Academy is Mr. John E. D. Trask, 


whose very efficient services in the ca- 
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pacity of Mr. Morris’s assistant have made 
him fully deserving of the honor shown 
him in the election to the higher office. 
* cs aK 

The following statistics are of interest. 
We take then? from the London ‘“Pub- 
Little lishers’ Circular :” 
Fiction A year’s report of the books 
Read in called for at the Imperial Library 
Japan of Japan shows that 166,677 vol- 
umes, or 21.6 per cént., related to mathe- 
matics, science and medicine; 153.711, or 20 


Canadian Northwest, became a Sheriff's 
officer, and had numerous adventures, 
Tiring finally of excitement, he returned 
to London and put his experiences into 
several novels. 

More recently he has gone on the stage, 
though this has not interfered with his 
following up “The Hound from the 
North,” with “In the Brooding Wild,” 
again a story with the events laid in North- 
western Canada. 


STEPHEN CONRAD 


The author of “* The Second Mrs, Jim” has just brought out a new 
book, “* Mrs, Jim and Mrs. Jimmie,” reviewed elsewhere in this number 


per cent., to literature and language; theology 
and religion, 12,486, or 1.6 per cent.; while 18 
per cent. of the applications were for books on 
history and geography. Fiction finds no place 
in the classified table of books in demand by 
readers in this Japanese library. Works on 
art, industries, engineering, military and naval 
science, figure prominently in the lists of ad- 
ditions made in recent years to the shelves of 
the library. 


*% * * 


Ridgwell Cullum, whose tales of the 
North have only Jack London’s to surpass 


An English 
interpreter 
of the 


them, is by birth a Londoner. 
As a young man he spent five 
Ginditinics years in the gold regions of 
northwest Africa, whence he came to 
America, lived on the prairies and devoted 
himself to the occupations of a prairie 
life. After awhile he wandered into the 


One of the interesting books of the Fall 
is “St. Cuthbert’s,” by the Rev. Robert 
E. Knowles, pastor of the 
RM Presbyterian Church in Galt, 
Writes a Ontario, known throughout 
sects Canada as the Gibraltar of 
Scotch Presbyterianism. By birth, Dr. 
Knowles is a Scotchman, and by a Scotch- 
man his literary gift was first recognized. 
Mr. J. S. Ferrier, of the Edinburgh firm 
of Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, is Dr. 
Knowles’s great friend, and it was he who 
first undertook to publish the story, “St. 
Cuthbert’s.” The tale is one of Scotch 
Presbyterianism in Canada, and draws 
with a wonderful touch of wit, as well as 
with an earnest sympathy and tenderness 
for the subject, such as one would sup- 
pose a man of Dr. Knowles’s type and 


A Prominent 
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ROBERT E. KNOWLES AND J. S. FERRIER 


Mr. Ferrier has just returned to Scotland after a visit to the United States and Canada, 


He and Dr. 


Knowles, author of ** St, Cuthbert's,"’ are affectionate friends. 


vocation to possess, the career of a min- 
ister who goes to accept a charge in a large 
Canadian Presbyterian Church. 

In reality the book is largely autobio- 
graphical, though imagination has added 
the touch of romance in strong degree, 
without marring the absoluteness of the 


tealism. By nature, Dr. Knowles is 


poetic, enthusiastic and virile, and as the 
head of the largest Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, he is in a position to portray 
facts, while the further qualities that go 
to make the true novelist, are just so 
much more weight in the value of the 
whole. For a first novel this book seems 
a really worthy piece of work. 
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It is with regret that one has to record 
the death, on August 21, of Mrs, Mary 
The Mapes Dodge, editor of “St. 
yaa Nicholas,” since its founding 
Nicholas’? 10 1873, and the friend of chil- 
Dead dren in many lands through 
her work on that magazine and her clever 
stories, of which the familiar ‘Hans 
Brinker” is one. Mrs. Dodge was born 
in New York in 1831. She was the 
daughter of the well-known Professor 


MARY MAPES DODGE 


Mrs. Dodge was once a colleague of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, on the editorial statf of ** Hearth 
and Home” 


James J. Mapes, whose work in practical 
scientific farming made him famous. 
Reared in a literary atmosphere, she early 
developed a talent for writing, and her 
special ability in composing children’s 
stories was soon manifested. 

She married, at an early age, William 
Dodge, a lawyer, who died shortly, while 
their two boys were still very young. After 
that Mrs. Dodge devoted herself to liter- 
ary work. She served on “Hearth and 
Home” as an associate editor, she wrote 
for that magazine, and proved herself, and 
when “St. Nicholas” was established she 
was offered the position of editor. In this 
capacity she served up until within a few 
months of her death, which occurred at 
her summer home at Onteora Park, Tan- 
nersville, N. Y. 
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At one time Mrs. Dodge lived in Phila- 
delphia, and her one son, James Mapes 
Dodge, well-known as a mechanical engi- 
neer, still resides in a Philadelphia suburb. 

* * x 

Mr. J. B. Harris Burland, the young 
English writer whose work has been so 
well received, both on _ the 
other side and on this, has had 
an exceptionally varied career, 
orn thirty-three years ago, he 
was destined to the army; but just at the 
critical moment his health gave way, and 
by the time he was recovered he had de- 
cided to devote himself to the Church. 
With this end in view he spent two years 
at a theological school, took a scholarship 
at Durham and then changed his mind, 
going to Oxford. At Exeter College he 
carried off the Newdigate Prize for Verse; 
he was for a time editor of the “Isis” and 
served as secretary of the,Union. In 
1895 he took his degree and went on the 
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J. B. HARRIS BURLAND 


*“* The Princess Thora," by Harris Burland, is full 
of an encouraging originality. ** The Black Motor 
Car" is a thrilling automobile story 


stage, playing for a year in “The Sig 
‘the Cross.” 

Two years ago Mr. Burland turned his 
attention to fiction writing, and his serials 
for the daily and weekly Press in England 
have already obtained for him a no incon- 


Two of his novels 
America, “Princess 


siderable audience. 
have appeared in 
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Thora” and “The Black Motor Car.” He 
is now engaged in preparing a third book, 
which Messrs. G. W. Dillingham Co. will 
publish. a 

Mr. Charles Battell Loomis, whose 
portrait furnishes the frontispiece in this 
month’s Book News, is well 
known as one of America’s 
most promising humorists. His 
“Cheerful American” stories 
have been read and reread, and laughed 


Charles 
Battell 
Leomis 
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over again and again, while all his tales, 
which appear from time to time in var- 
ious of the magazines, are the most de- 
lectable fictions. 

Mr. Loomis was born in Brooklyn, in 
1861, and was educated at the Polytech- 
nic Institute of that city. His first book, 
a volume of verses, was published in 1899 ; 
since then he has been writing steadily. 
His new book is'a very delightful little 
story of an obstreperous cook, and bears 
the title, “Minerva’s Manoeuvres.” 


ISRAEL ZANGWILL 


A characteristic portrait 


If 


By Carl Colver Wiggin 


F sighs were words they would disclose 
The sorrowing from which they rose. 
If sighs were words unspoken grief 

Might in their breathing find relief. 
It sighs were words the world could see 
To better lend its sympathy— 


If sighs were words. 
















Mr. Hope has turned his kaleidescope 
again. It is an actress this time, shadowy, 
AServant but presented at just the angle 
ofthe Public hich the kissable actress ae 
—" sents to the young man sensi- 
(Hawkias) tive and of parts, too honorable 
to go all the journey, though deftly equal 
to the earlier steps, clear-sighted enough 
to see what a grim blunder marriage 
would be, and yet unable to deny himself 
dalliance. The outer shell of the actress, 
Mr. Hope has given like a photograph. 
The flesh and blood of it are not there. 
The author of several successful plays, 
Mr. Hope is most accurate in. his proper- 
ties and in his realism. » But Mr.. Hope, 
is not after that. He has instead his pic+ 
ture of the life of a London family rising 


to great wealth in trades, the hard father, . 
the anxious mother, the overdregSedé‘son:: , 
and daughter, better equal ‘tq*new-family | 


fortunes. Rivals are this daughter and 
the artist in the mind of the young bar- 
rister whose artistic temperament pre- 
vents him from marrying either and a 
lesser love-making runs parallel in which 
a young widow deftly forces a proposal. 
A very pretty story, leaving a sense of 
the vague disappointment life often 
brings. But why is it that the author of 
“Dolly Dialogues” never writes with dis- 
tinction in his longer novels when his 
masterpiece glows with the hidden fire of 
this quality like a gem? Has he, too, the 
dichotomy—the word is Mr. Hope’s— 
which he lays to the mother of the trading 
house with a real interest in only one 
phase of conventional life, and a fictitious 
interest or an interest in fiction for all the 
rest! (F. A. Stokes Co.) 
*x* * * 

Mr. Chesterton is 31, but he is teach- 
ing everyone. He lacks. He is without 
a sense of humor, which is 
true of “Mr. Barlow” gener- 


Gilbert K. , 4 : : 
p -snee tel ally. He is not quite sane. 


Heretics 


To quote Carlyle, he contem- 
plates his own novel too much. 
irreverent. 


He is 
The London “Spectator” is 
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as aghast over him as was the congrega- 
tion of the “Index” over Montaigne; but 
Mr. Chesterton is all there. The lambent 
essays are the real thing. They will color 
the growing young man as Bagehot col- 
ored him 30 and Carlyle 60 years ago. 
Mr. Chesterton matches and mates with 
neither, but he says about the thing he 
knows, the thing that is. This is what the 
young are thinking. England he under- 
stands, Outside he is as insular as his 
own island. But at his worst about this 
country, in sentences over which every 
American will gag, there is still some 
teaching truth. You will not like this 
man ; but you will learn from him. He has 
not style. He has not the incommunicable 
line; but he has power and he is a critic 
who uses his measuring stick like a rod. 
Hist.novel, “The Napoleon of Notting 
Hill” ‘was rubbish. These essays, which 
touch the round of life, hold a sharp judg- 
ment but true. One can forgive anything 
to a man who says of Kipling: “He knows 
England as.an intelligent English gentle- 
man knows Venice. He does not belong 
to it.” This is true, but Kipling never 
found it out. (John Lane Co.) 


From the author at thirty-two years of 
age of “Shakespeare, His Mind and Art,” 
one expects much. It revolu- 
tionized current study, though 
its light and leading have be- 
gun to wane. But in his pref- 
ace, Dr. Dowden assumes that his readers 
have not read Montaigne. It is a bad begin- 
ning. A reading of Montaigne is a neces- 
sity. He who has not read him cannot read 
the modern riddle. But Dr. Dowden has 
but a literary sympathy with the wisest of 
Frenchmen, and the most teaching (not 
the greatest) of modern writers. He de- 


Montaigne 


Edward 
wden 


scribes him with minute and patient care. 
He has read the two Frenchmen, Payen 
and Bonnefon, to whom our best know!l- 
edge of Montaigne’s life and text are due. 
He accepts as Montaigne’s the “Travels.” 
Wordsworthian as he is, Dr. Dowden does 
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With the 
not mention Wordsworth’s interview with 
Montaigne’s last descendant. Through- 
out he writes as the analyst and not as 
the lover. Nor is the Irish professor free 
from an English patronage of a great 
Frenchman. Now and then he apolo- 
gizes for him. Perhaps the biggest thing 
about Montaigne is that he has to be apol- 
ogized for. If this you do not understand, 
Montaigne you have not read, but only 
been a reader of his essays. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co.) 
ok Kk aK 

To write about Italy is the yearning of 
everyone who writes at all, who visits the 
peninsula. Mrs. Wharton has 
gratified this desire in a series 
of graceful essays, written 
with training, sympathy and 
atmosphere. A certain amount of knowl- 
edge is indispensable to the full enjoy- 
ment of this flavor. You must know 
honeys to understand that honeys are not 
alike and to appreciate at its best the 
touch thyme gives or the tang of oxyo- 
dendron. But this is surface. With keen 
appetite, with a knowledge of memoir, 
play and story sometimes perilous in the 
awakened suggestion of the well-read 
reader (as when two chance on a drawing 
too extreme as they idly turn unlabeled 
pages) with a perpetual consciousness and 
enthusiasm for shades of difference—over 
these pages, there defiles Brescia, Parma, 
Milan, Vivaldo (where Mrs. Wharton 
makes a discovery all will envy), Venice 
and other places. Tiepolo has here the 
right word, tonghi, a just appreciation, 
Battaglia a neat term and the Baroque its 
defense. Mr. E. C. Peixotto adds etch- 
ings, delicate but colorless. (Scribner’s. ) 


Italian 
Backgrounds 
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Wharton 
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One of the books no one will ever read 
through, but to which everyone intelli- 


The Bahama 
Islanas 


gently interested in the Baha- 
mas will turn for a century or 
el more to come. Its original re- 
Shattuck search will never be outdated. 
It is enchanting to see how the Baltimore 
Geographical Society has built itself a 
worthy monument in this massive volume, 
which it issues under the editing of Pro- 
fessor Shattuck, holding the chair of physi- 
ographic geology in Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. To the inquirer the West India 
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islands are singularly irritating from lack 
of adequate works of reference. For the 
Bahamas the work is here fully done by 
various and competent hands. Their 
physiography is competently outlined. 
Their plant life, shells and mammals sys- 
tematically described—insects are un- 
touched. Their climate is fully recorded. 
The inhabitants, the abolition of slavery, 
health and products of each have full treat- 
ment. Incidentally an isolated family 
gives one of the only accurate records 
known of the perils of breeding in and in. 
“The Bahama Islands” is an indispensable 
volume for every public or reference 
library, even if it be a relatively small col- 
lection. 
x x x 

Dr. Sinclair is a negro, born a slave in 
South Carolina, of unusual education, for 
jE sixteen years past the financial 
of Slavery secretary of Howard Univer- 
William a. ‘ity, who has in this volume 
Sinclair summed the various oppres- 
sion of the race since emancipation. To 
him the one crowning wrong is the denial 
of suffrage, unquestionably an illegal and 
unconstitutional act, and he rests his case 
on the assertion that the negro race as a 
whole was and is fully ready for all the 
responsibilities of citizenship. A worse in- 
dictment could not be drawn of the in- 
justice of the white South. The defect 
of the work is in failing to recognize the 
slow, steady advance in progress and the 
failure of the negro himself to deal with 
evils within his power to reform. Bitter- 
ness is natural in a record like this, but 
bitterness defeats its purpose. 

tk ok Pd 


This pretends to be a book about chil- 
dren, but it really is a close study at short 
The range and from _ personal 
Century chia Knowledge of inner and inti- 
Edwaro, mate family life in the Eng- 
Cooper lish family of wealth and place 
of the new order. It is in such that you find 
these precocious, preternaturally devel- 
oped, nervous, febrile, quick-minded chil- 
dren. These have come in with the great 
change in English society which has made 
life restless, excitement seeking and spec- 
tacular, with some things less easily said. 
Mr. Cooper has a style and diction which 
echoes the word and sentence of the Eng- 
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lish social stratum of which he writes, 
though he does not quite catch it. He has 


both store and invention of anecdote. 
Some are too good to be true. Some too 
true. He knows his subject, but just off 
the centre. These pages of child life are 
in themselves agreeable. They attract in 
England because of an absurd personal in- 
terest in upper circles. They attract here 
from sheer curiosity over a field little 
known. A summer book, with something 
to remember and a content of fresh knowl- 
edge of English society.. (John Lane.) 
* * 


Mr. William Richard Lethaby first be- 
came known by his share in the “Church 
Mediaeval ©f Sancta Sophia,” which he 
Art published with Mr. Swanson 
W.R. Harold, perhaps the best vol- 
erated ume on an ancient building 
that has appeared in English. From the 
standpoint of this and other Byzantine 
studies he has written a volume on 
“Medieval Art” (Scribner’s), .which 
might better be called “Medizval Archi- 
tecture,” so wholly is it given to build- 
ings and their sculpture. Much he de- 
scribes is thrice trodden, but the chapters 
in which he forges the links between the 
development of the arch in North Syria, 
Armenia and the three peninsulas, the 
Balkan, Italy and Spain and its appear- 
ance in North France and England is new, 
original and sound. It rights Ferguson’s 
curious misconception, and it gives proper 
allowance for the early change to the 
ogival arch. This discussion gives the 
volume a distinct value. Its discussion 
of French sculpture is sound, but has noth- 
ing especially new. Not easy to secure 
this where Violet le Duc has been. But 
the personal side of medizval design is 
emphasized, and the relations of buildings. 

x * & 


A Whitman school is slowly forming. 
Mr. Horace Traubel is one. Mr. Ernest 
heiibceis (Howard) Crosby is another. 

i The son of a Presbyterian 
se preacher of New York, Dr. 
Howard Crosby, a lawyer by 

training, but relieved from the need of 
work, through money made in another 
generation, Mr. Crosby devotes his leis- 
ure to Tolstoi and the evils of wealth, as 
indeed does his Russian exemplar. That 


News 


Whitman devised a new literary form by 
reinvention through the instincts of the 
mature artist some early literary origins 
of which he was ignorant—his verse cur- 
iously resembling some Hebrew rhythms 
—no one can doubt who reads his imi- 
tators. Certain things can be effectively 
done in this medium denied to verse. Mr. 
Crosby knows the trick, but is ignorant of 
the turn. He is often effective. He:is 
never lyrical. He has, however, in this 
use of Whitman’s method said with the 
effect of the half-truth, many things much 
in the minds of men who prefer to grum- 
ble over the battlefield rather than to win 

the fight. (Funk & Wagnalls.) 
It is now 52 years since John Ruskin 
by his “Giotto and His Work at Padua” 
(1853) revolutionized the lit- 


—.. erary concevtion of a great 
Basil de i 
cae, «artist, before underrated. Mr. 


Berenson, in his “Florentine 
Painters of the Renaissance” (1896) gave 
Giotto his technical explanation. The new 
volume on the artist in the “Library of 
Art” (Sctibner’s), the largest and most 
profusely illustrated work on Giotto ac- 
cessible in English, is the joint product of 
Ruskin and Berenson, an impossible yok- 
ing, though not for the Levitical prohibi- 
tion. Mr. de Selincourt’s enthusiasms are 
Ruskin’s ; his technical norms, Mr. Beren- 
son’s. He oscillates, therefore, from an 
excessively literary to an extremely in- 
formed appreciation. He decides offhand 
the nice problem as to the impulse of 
Giotto’s day, and holds it came from 
France by way of Nicholas of Pisa. Pos- 
sibly, probably; but not yet proved. No 
new documentary material is laid bare. 
Neither is the new light shed on Assisi bv 


M. Sabatier used, though it illuminates. 


much which makes Durer a later Giotto. 
The illustrations are well processed and 
have perforce the advantage and limita- 
tions of the camera dealing with much 
restored work. So centred is Mr. de Selin- 
court on Giotto’s frescoes that he scarce 
mentions the panels at’ Alnwick, the Pisan 
“Stigmata,” now at the Louvre, or Mrs. 
Gardner’s “Presentation,” at Boston, on 
which Mr. Berenson is so certain. Those 
who “look up” Giotto will find it. still 
necessary to have Mr. F. Mason Perkins’ 
“Giotto” (1902), and Mr. Quilter’s life 
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With the 
has its value. For the rest, there is but 
the treatment in the larger works, Vasari, 
Kugler, Crowe, Calvascelle and the rest. 
ue bs 1K 

This is a useful little volume, unpre- 
tending, in a Japanese form, a little 
Impressions Yasue, but good as far as it 
of Ukiyo-Ye goes on Japanese wood-en- 
ee graving in color. Drawn 
Amsden trom familiar sources, Ander- 
son, Goncourt, Fenalosa and others, it is 
now and then rhapsodical. Its value for 
collectors will turn on its fac similes of 
signatures and reproduction of prints. 


(Paul Elder & Co.) 


This is a transitory volume, a cross- 
section of Hebrew conditions in New 
RussianJew YLOrk, Philadelphia and Chi- 
intheU.S. cago—demographic,  charita- 
Charles S. ble, economic, industrial, re- 
Beraheimer jisious, educational, amuse- 
ments, politics, health, sanitation, distribu- 
tion. The Philadelphia chapters by 
Charles S. Bernheimer, Louis E. Levy, 
Julius H. Greenstone, Isaac Hassler and 
Charlotte. Kimball Patten are most accur- 
ate. The others, I assume, are as well 
done. Naturally not much is said of the 
breaking away of the Jew. But the vol- 
ume is crowded with information on one 
of the most valuable immigrant strata 
ever deposited in this country. (John C. 
Winston Co.) 

* os * 

This book summarizes the entire series 
of efforts to Christianize Japan in a way 
Christianity which will make it indispensa- 
jepan" ble to anyone called—as are 
Japan e to anyone ca as a 
most clergymen—to talk on 
the Island Empire at monthly 
concerts and the like. This Baptist cler- 
gyman, principal of the Tokyo Baptist 
Academy, and in Japan for 30 years or 
more, knows his field, as his ‘Handbook 
of Modern Japan” shows, and appreciates 
the Japanese spirit or he would not have 
issued that charming booklet, the “Jap- 
anese Floral Calendar.”” In “Christianity 
in Modern Japan” (American Baptist 
Publication Society) Mr. Clement. has, 
with the catholic view of the true mission- 
ary given a chapter to all and each— 
Greek, Roman and each Protestant com- 
munion. His parallel between the church 
in the Roman Empire and Japan 


Ernest Wilson 
Clement 
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is close and illuminating; but he for- 
gets that the Roman Empire never 
adopted Christianity until such science as 
it had was forgotten and dropped. Had 
the Roman Empire, modern science, would 
Constantine have been possible? The con- 
version of the Roman Empire was, after 
all, a deathbed repentance. The new fact 
in Mr. Clement's book is the ethical cru- 
sade of missions in Japan. How many 
familiar with Japan know that under a 
Christian attack the Geisha has been 
legally loosed from immemorial bonds, 
and that the number of such women is 
decreasing ? 


Alfred Rambaud, the Russian historian, 
opens this plea for Russia with a sum- 
TheCaseot Mary of the history of the Em- 
Russia pire, written from a_ stand- 
Alfred point which looks only to its 
Rambaudetal- -)- - . 

civilizing work. J. Novicow, 
of Odessa, writes of the Russian people ; 
Viadimir G. Limhovich, of Columbia, of 
autocracy as a necessity; Rev. Peter Rob- 
erts, of the Slav as he has seen him in 
our coal region, and I; A. Hourwich, of 
Columbia, of Russian religions. These are 
all popular. They avoid exact facts. They 
are rhetorical and make ‘special pleas. A 
useful book’ for a popular lecture. (Fox, 


Duffield & Co.) 


Mr. Willoughby, now resident of Porto 
Rico and before trained in Johns Hop- 


Phas wk ad kins, writes a mere summary 


dencies ofthe j i , , 
contoese in this volume of the laws 
governing territories, Hawaii, 


Willongabe” Porto Rico, the Philippines, 


Samoa, Guam and the Panama Canal 
strip and the District of Columbia. Be- 
yond a summary this volume does not go. 
Neither the historical development nor 
philosophical basis are touched. The 
volume is barren. (The Century Co.) 
; aK 

Ten Dartmoor stories, with much dia- 
lect, some power and no skill. The Eng- 
lish never seem to know the 
rules of the game in the short 
story. They have always 
some solid and human passion. 
The scenery is not neglected. The peas- 
ant is drawn at full length. But it is all 
very bucolic, and somewhat dull. (The 
Macmillan Co.) 
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New Books for the Autumn 


Volumes of 


fiction promised for autumn publica- 
tion are stories that have lately been 
appearing serially in the magazines. Of 
such, “The Reckoning,” by Robert W. 
Chambers, to be presently issued by D. 
Appleton & Company, is one of the most 


pap mits the most interesting books of 


BEULAH MARIE DIX 
“The Maid of Graystones”’ is said to be an admirably 


handled historical novel. 


entertaining, despite ihe fact that it is a 
tale of New York in Revolutionary days, 
and therefore something hackneyed in its 
theme. But the love story is unique and 
Mr. Chambers has allowed both his wit 
and his fancy a very free play. 

Probably the most welcome novel of the 
fall, the one surely that should be most 
welcome, will be “The House of Mirth,” 
by Mrs. Edith Wharton, doubtless one of 
the finest and most finished psvchological 


Every Kind and 


Among Those Soon to be 


Degree of Interest 
Published 


novels that has ever been produced in 
America. To those who have followed 
the career of Lily Bart through the pages 
of “Scribner’s” this book must appear to 
be an entirely satisfactory specimen of 
novel, dealing with to-day, more artistic, 
more delicate in sentiment, more conclu- 
sive than even Mrs. Ward’s stories. 

Of course, Mr. Booth Tarkington’s 
“Conquest of Canaan” will find its multi- 
tude of readers. It looks from present in- 
dications as if the author would be able 
to sustain the pitch through the length of 


THOMAS McKEAN 


Mr. McKean's first novel, “* The Vortex’’ has just been pub- 


lished. A review of it will appear in November BooK News. 


a good-sized novel, making it all as inter- 
esting, as clean-cut, as vivid, as he makes 
those smaller works, his novelettes,— 
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New Books for the Autumn gI 


certainly the best thing of their kind now 
being written. 

With the foregoing novels as leaders, 
readers will begin to grow optimistic of 
this year’s fictional output. As a fact, the 
prospect is more promising than it has 
been for some time. 

Mr. Owen Wister, for instance, is to be 
ready with “Lady Baltimore” (The Mac- 
millan Company), a surprise, it is prom- 
ised, but a surprise that one can count 
upon as being agreeable. This, too, is the 
year for a. new Winston Churchill book, 
and “Coniston” (Macmillan) will prob- 
ably make its appearance some time in 
November. The Macmillan Company will 
also publish, “Fair Margaret,” an‘ unus- 
ually good story, by F. Marion Crawford, 
and “The Fair. Maid of Graystones,” a 
tale of Suffolkshire after the surrender of 
the Cavalier stronghold of Colchester in 
1648, by Beulah Marie Dix. Emerson 
Hough’s “Heart’s Desire’ is. one of the 
important volumes on the Macmillan list. 
This comprises stories on a common 
theme, the West again, all vigor—health- 
ful, stimulating, refreshing in their power 
to convey the clean, sweet-smelling air of 
the great open and the rugged character 
of men whose manners are crude, but 
whose hearts are in the right places. 

Charles Major, with “Yolanda,” a story 
with a bewitching heroine it is said; 
Samuel Merwin, with “The Road Build- 
ers; “Ouida,” with “Helianthus,” long 
promised and now actually coming to 
hand; and Upton Sinclair, with “The Jun- 


gle,” add to the strength of the Macmillan 
list of autumn publications. 

The Appleton novels, aside from those 
already mentioned, will comprise “He and 
Hecuba,” by the Baroness von Hutten, “A 
Yellow Journalist,” by Miriam Michelson ; 
“Outside the Law,” tlfe very original de 


SARA KING WILEY 
Author of ** Alcestis and Other Poems."’ 


tective story by James Barnes and “The 
Staircase of Surprise,” by Frances Aymar 
Mathews. 

The new Weyman novel; how one 
comes to expect these old friends as the 
seasons move round, will be “Starvecrow 
Farm,” and Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany will publish it. 


ILLUSTRATION FROM ‘‘ NEWPORT, OUR SOCIAL CAPITAL” 
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EMERSON HOUGH 


Mr. Hough takes a strong grip upon the imagination and feelings in his new stories “* Heart's Desire.” 


From Boston, more explicitly, from the 
C. M. Clark Publishing Company, is ex- 
pected “The Man from Maine,” by Frank 
Charles Griffith; while the Houghton, 
Mifflin list is both a long one and a strong 
one. Naturally “Rose o’ the River,” by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, heads it; there 
follow, “Paradise,” by Alice Brown, a 
study of rural life; “The Coming of the 
Tide,” by Margaret Sherwood; “The An- 
cient Grudge,” by Arthur Stanwood Pier ; 
and “In the Land of the Gods,” by Alice 
M. Bacon. 

From Scribner’s one looks for some- 
thing new from F. Hopkinson Smith, in 


this case, “The Wood Fire in No. 3;” 
from E. H. Hornung, this time, “A Thief 
in the Night,” new adventures of the 
famous Raffles ; and from Mr. H. G. Wells 
and A. T. Quiller-Couch,—well, “Kipps; 
the Story of a Simple Soul,” by Mr. Wells, 
and “The Mayor of Troy,” another tale 
of Cornwall, by “Q,” are sure to prove 
acceptable. 

“The Household of Peter,” by Rosa N. 
Carey; a new novel by Mrs. A. Maynard 
Barbour ; “Capricious Caroline,” by Effie 
A. Rowlands; and “The Wife of the Secre- 
tary of State,” a mystery, by Ella Middle- 
ton Tybout, will be issued by the J. B. Lip- 
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New Books 


pincott Company, at intervals throughout 
the autumn. 

In the West we find literary activity in 
no way diminishing. During October 


there will appear “Ben Blair,” by Will Lil- 
libridge ; “A Sword of the Old Frontier,” 


A. MAYNARD BARBOUR AND ROSA N. CAREY 


Both these well-known writers are to publish new novels. 


by Randall Parrish; “The Secret of Wold 
Hall,” by Evelyn Everett-Green, a well- 
known English author, and “A Garden in 
Pink,” by Blanche Elizabeth Wade (all A. 
C. McClurg & Company). From Chicago, 
too, will come “Tales of the Road,” stories 
of business life, by Charles N. Crewdson ; 
“Merciful unto Me, a.Sinner,” by Elinor 
Dawson, and “An American in . New 
York,” something interesting by Opie 
Read. (Thompson & Thomas.) 

The author of “Susan Clegg,” Mrs. 
Anne Warner, is coming forward again 
with “The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary” 
(Little, Brown & Company) ; George Barr 
McCutcheon has “Nedra” (Dodd, Mead 
& Company), a dashing tale of romance 
and adventure, ready; Mrs. Amelia E. 
Barr offers her yearly novel in “Cecilia’s 
Lovers” (Dodd, Mead), and “The Aban- 
doned Farm” (G. W. Dillingham Com- 
pany) is Mary J. Holmes’ new story. With 
the last comes Marietta Holley’s “Around 
the World with Josiah Allen’s Wife,” tell- 
ing of a long and interesting trip, the latest 
that the good Samantha has taken. 

Beginning the list with works of im- 
portance ; we have saved to the last a few 
more of the strongest books. Richard 
Bagot’s “The Passport,” for instance, Mr. 
Bagot’s books need no discussion, save 
perhaps the clue that this is a romance of 
modern Italy ; Mrs. Mary E. Wilkins Free- 
man’s story, “The Debtor,” already known 
to readers of “Harper’s Bazaar” (Har- 
per’s); Dr. James M. Ludlow’s romance 


for 
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of the thirteenth century, a treat in the 
line of historical novel, “Sir Raoul’ (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company) ; “The Specula- 
tions of John Steele,” by Robert Barr (F. 
A. Stokes); “The Heart of the Lady 
Anne” (Stokes), by Agnes and Egerton 
Castle, something more than a mere novel 
in that it will be essentially a gift-book, 
and “The Black Spaniel” (Stokes), a 
strong story by Robert Hichens—all these 
promise something to look forward to. 
Doubtless those who have read “The Gar- 
den of Allah” (and who has not?) will be 
all eagerness for Mr. Hichens’s latest piece 
ot work, which is, however, more in the 
line of his earlier stories. 

Again, “Sabina,” by Helen R. Martin, 
another story of the Mennonites, is to be 
issued by the Century Company, an an- 
nouncement that should please all the 
many readers of “Tillie: a Mennonite 
Maid.” 


MARGARET SHERWOOD 
Author of ** The Coming of the Tide,”’ etc. 


Another novel by the Williamsons is to 
be “My Friend the Chauffeur,” an auto- 
mobile story once again. (McClure, Phil- 
lips & Company.) <A story by these au- 
thors soon to be published serially is 
“Lady Betty Across the Water.” An an- 
nouncement also interesting is of the pub- 
lication of “The Ancient Landmark,” by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cherry Waltz, author of 
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the “Pa Gladden” stories, who died just 
after this new novel had been completed. 

Among important historical works are 
to be mentioned two new volumes in Jus- 
tin McCarthy’s “History of Our Own 
Times” (Harper’s); a fourth volume in 
“The German Struggle for Liberty” by 
Poultney Bigelow (Harper’s); “The 
Tsar and His Autocracy,” a peculiarly 
timely work on Russia, written presumably 
from the inside (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company); “A Short History of Italy,” 
by Henry D. Sedgwick (Houghton, Mif- 
flin) ; “Life in the Eighteenth Century,” 
by George Cary Eggleston (A. S. Barnes 


News 


There are several biographies of note. 
Two more volumes soon to be issued in 
the “English Men of Letters” series (Mac- 
millan) are “Andrew Marvell” and “Sir 
Thomas Browne.” But more important 
still will be Mrs. Russell Barrington’s 
“Reminiscences of G. F. Watts,” a book 
replete with interpretative study of charac- 
ter, and enriched with many illustrations. 

“Charles Godfrey Leland,” by Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell; “James Russell Lowell,” 
by Ferris Greenslet ; and “Sidney Lanier,” 
by Edwin Mims (all Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company ), comprise literary biographies 
of no little significance. 


THE OLD PINE STREET CHURCH 


From “‘ A History of Old Pine Street."’ 


& Company) ; “A History of Diplomacy in 
the International Development of Europe” 
(Longmans, Green & Company); Vol- 
ume 4, of Paul’s ‘History of Modern Eu- 
rope” (Macmillan) ; “A General History,” 
by Emil Reich (Macmillan) ; and “Napo- 
leon and His Times,” a new volume in the 
“Cambridge Modern History,” and one 
that promises to be of exceptional interest. 
A work with a more local appeal will be 
“A History of Old Pine Street” ( Philadel- 
phia), by Hugh Oliphant Gibbons (John 
C. Winston Company), profusely illus- 
trated with quaint pictures from photo- 
graphs. 


The autumn will be rich in general 
works of varied interests in many depart- 
ments. Art books and books of travel, 
essays, philosophy and science—all are 
represented. Mr. William Dean Howells, 
with “London Films” (Harper’s); Mr. 
Henry James, with “English Hours,” col- 
lected from earlier works (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company) ; Mr. Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, with “Part of a Man's 
Life” (Houghton, Mifflin) ; Miss Agnes 
Repplier’s new volume of essays, “In Our 
Convent Days” (Houghton, Mifflin) ; and 
essays by Dr. Osler, Lafcadio Hearn and 
John Burroughs—each and every one of 
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From.“ Reminiscences of G. F. W atts" 


G. F. WATTS 


these books will find a host of readers 
ready and eager for its appearance. 

One will doubtless find plenty of enter- 
tainment in Mark Twain’s “Editorial Wild 
Oats” (Harper’s) ; those in search of the 
unique will turn to “The World without a 
Child,” by Coulson Kernahan (Revell), 
one of the very original things of the sea- 
son ; and the reader interested in the Man- 
churian situation will be only too glad to 
pick up “Armageddon: or the Re-Shaping 
of the East,” by B. L. Putnam-Weale, an 
Englishman who knows the ground thor- 
oughly. 

Rider Haggard’s volume, resulting from 
his American trip, will be issued by Long- 


mans, Green & Company, under the title, 
“The Poor and the Land.” Among art 
books will appear “The Appreciation of 
Pictures,” by Russell Sturgis (Baker & 
Taylor) ; “Impressions of Japanese Archi- 
tecture,” by Ralph Adams Cram (Baker & 
Taylor) ; and “How to Study Pictures.” 
by Charles H. Caffin (Century Company ). 

A very important and interesting work 
will be Professor Paul Van Dyke’s “Ren- 
ascence Portraits” (Scribner’s). 

There are few new dramas and but 
little new poetry. But most of that 
little is good, including Stephen Phillips's 
play, “Nero” (Macmillan) ; Sudermann’s 
“Teja” (McClurg) and some excellent 
verse in a volume by Sara King Wiley, 
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entitled “Alcestis and Other Poems” 


(Macmillan). 

Speaking more generally, the fall pub- 
lications will cover nearly every field of 
literature. For instance, in “A Self-Sup- 
porting Home” (Macmillan) Mrs. Kate 
V. Saint Maur tells how she started a prac- 
tical farm with no capital, and made a suc- 
cess of the project. ‘To the readers who 
were interested in Dr. Streeter’s “Fat of 
the Land” this will appeal. As a contrast, 
almost it would seem, will come ‘* Newport 
—Our Social Capital” (Lippincott), by 
Mrs. John King van Rensselaer. “With 
Shelley in Italy” (McClurg) will be one 
of the most interesting illustrated books, 


News 


handsome as well as readable; ‘““A Year's 
Letters,” by Algernon Charles Swinburne 
(Mosher) will be of especial value as the 
first authentic and only complete reprint 
of the novel recently issued in revised form 
under the title, “Love’s Cross Currents.” 

In a more serious field the Rev. Madison 
C. Peter’s “Jews in America” and “Will 
the Coming Man Marry” (John C. Win- 
ston Company) offer the original views of 
a preacher whose power of appeal is al- 
ways far-reaching. “The Higher Criticism 
Cross-Examined,” by Fred D. Storey 
(American Baptist Publication Society) 
will»be one of the valuable new works on 
religious criticism. 


From “* With Shelley in Italy” 


SAN TERENZO AND THE BAY OF LERICI 


Shelley’s house in foreground at the right. 


I sat and saw the vessels glide 
Over the ocean bright and wide. 


—Lines written in Bay of Lerici. 
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The Mother* 


HEN Mr. Norman Duncan was a 
W newspaper reporter his duties 

frequently carried him down to 
the East Side of New York City, and there 
he came into contact with character in the 
crude, as it exists in places devoid of cul- 
ture and refinement, and there also he be- 
came the observer of phases of life fit to 
astonish the most world-knowing and 
world-weary. Material .there was _ for 
strong stories—if one knew how to make 
use of material so apparently risky, from 
the viewpoint of pleasantness at least. 

But it chances to be one of Mr. Dun- 
can’s characteristics to note things with 
a clear-sightedness and penetration that 
are not among the most prominent attri- 
butes of the average novelist. To see be- 
neath the exterior, however repulsive the 
outward form may be—to see straight 
into the soul, and there discover the beau- 
ties that have gone into the formation of 
man’s one immortal pcssession, this is 
poetry in the higher meaning of a much- 
abused word. 

It required a tender optimism, a firm 
faith and a deeply probing sympathy to 
conceive of the character of Milly Slade 
in “The Mother.” One has the feeling 
that here is a new thing—an original piece 
of work. We do not exaggerate when we 
say that it is a wonderful piece of work. 
It is a fragment right out of the Book of 
Life; it is realism without the smirk that 
has made the term stand for all that is 
abominable ; it is the realism of Dickens 
himself in a new world; from a broader 
viewpoint, with a more stable art to give 
it precisely the right setting and form. 

Since the day when God banished Adam 
and. Eve from the Garden of Eden, and 
imposed on the woman the duty of 
motherhood, the mother-love—mysterious, 
sublime—has been the ruling force of 
human destiny, the foundation stone and 
mighty, guarding influence of the nations. 
In the lowest type of woman, the instinct 
becomes often a ruling passion, and as Mr. 


aa Motner. By Norman Duncan, author 
“Doctor Luke of the Labrador, ” ete. Flem- 
Se H. Revell Company. 
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Duncan has pictured it, it becomes some- 
times, the-sole means of salvation. 

Dickie Slade, frail, beautiful, instinct- 
ively a lover of the good, inspired in the 
woman who bore him a holy, a surpassing 
unselfishness. A vaudeville actress, the 
typical bleached-blonde, Milly smeared her 
iace with vile paint and flaunted her taw- 
driness in the face of a world that takes 
such a woman at a prescribed valuation 
and troubles no further about the deeper 
ieelings that may abide within her. Yet 
oiten the feelings are there and in Milly 
they flooded forth in lies that gave satis- 
faction to a small, hungry soul and peace 
to a mind sensitive to the sears of charac- 
ter. How the boy came upon the truth, 
how he rose to the heights of that heroism 
which so counts in the development of 
character, and how the mother triumphed 
over the woman, are not for us to tell. 
Mr. Duncan has done the task with an 
imagination that never numbs discrimina- 
tion, but that casts over the most sordid 
pictures of a sordid life the rose-light of 
hope and the optimism that seeks to find 
the good in’ man, that the good may grow 
and submerge evil. 

One smiles through the tears in reading 
“The Mother;” one recognizes that here 
is a sermon without a line of cant—the ser- 
mon of a touching, tender picture, the sig- 
nificance of which goes straight to the 
heart. There may be stories that amuse 
they are time-killers; this story does not 
amuse, but neither does it weigh down the 
spirit with woe, for sunshine is here, 
not the sunshine of frivolity and light 
irresponsibility, it is true, but the sunshine 
that arises from a firm conviction that man 
was not made to crawl, but to stand up- 
right, not to fail in fulfilling his destiny, 
but to conquer with his head high and his 
heart proud only in the humility that is 
attained through sacrifice and perfection of 
love. 

“The Mother” is not a religious book ; 
but a whole religion is set forth in the de- 
velopment of the story. 

With a strong, tender, inspired hand are 
the characters drawn. and so irreproach- 
able is the manipulation of the language 
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that the most exacting cannot be otherwise 
than satisfied. Norma K. Bricut. 


Glenanaar* 


ANON SHEEHAN has done better 

( work than we find in this new 

novel; still, if one skips judiciously 

there is a pleasant little tale of Ireland and 

the Irish to be enjoyed as a reward of the 
proper patience. 

The period of “Glenanaar’” is subse- 
quent to the dominance of the famous 
Whiteboys; the tale deals with an Irish- 
American whose life has been in some way 
blighted by the fact that his mother was 
the child of that most hated of all Irish 
characters of the period, the informer. 
How the young man, stung by the taunts 
of those who hooted him as the grandson 
of one generally despised, went to Amer- 
ica, grew rich and came back to the land 
of his birth in disguise ; how he attempted 
to woo again the woman who had been 
his boyhood’s sweetheart, and how he won 
instead her daughter, make up a pretty 
romance, in which now and then a graphic 
picture is presented between somewhat 
wearisome detailed accounts of court pro- 
ceedings and explanations of the condi- 
tions of affairs and of popular feelings. 

A gentle-mannered priest is the most 
realistic character in the book; in such a 
creation, the author is quite qualified, thus 
compensating in a degree for shortcom- 
ings in appealing narrative. 


Claims and Counter Claimst 


NE lays aside this second story by 
() the author of “Four Roads to Par- 


adise”’ with a distinct sense of its un- 
usualness. Whether or not it is an achieve- 
ment to be “out of line” with the average 
summer day novel is an open question, 
yet one must confess to a certain relief 
at the digression. There is none of the 
highly-seasoned style of the modern story- 
teller in the slow-moving, epigrammatic 
manner of the present volume. It is like 
turning aside from a hot New York thor- 
oughfare into the cool and shaded dig- 
nity of a book-lined library. 
*GLENANAAR. By P. A. B. Sheehan, author 
of “Luke Delmege,” etc. Longmans, Green & 


Co. 
+CLAImMsS AND CounTER Ciaims. By Maud 
Wilder Goodwin. Doubleday, Page & Co. 








News 





The plot is more a development of tem- 
peraments than circumstances. A young 
doctor, a grave person with austere prin- 
ciples, arrives in New York from his na- 
tive village and by a turn of fortune falls 
in with a wealthy invalid of chronic ill- 
temper and his young daughter, the hero- 
ine. They travel abroad and at Paris are 
joined by an ambitious widow with a gift 
at light repartee, who sets off the serene 
mental depths of her tousin to becoming 
advantage. There are several others, a 
fat, optimistic artist who turns out to be 
an idealist ; a brilliant but “unconvincing” 
young captain, and a mushroom politician 
of shrewd and domineering qualities, typi- 
cally American. 

About them all there is a primness, and 
to the tale itself an old-fashioned, leaden 
formality that reminds one constantly of 
Jane Austen and the Burneys, and one is 
tempted to venture a guess that the author 
fills her leisure hours with the old English 
classics in preference to the realistic 
school of Howells and Ward, “bristling 
with modernity.” But what is most sur- 
prising in a book which, after all, lacks a 
vigorous appeal is a‘ vein of pretentious 
philosophic and literary allusion, which, if 
unpalatable to the general reader, has suf- 
ficient promise to raise it above the dead 
level of the commonplace. 

MARGUERITE CAMPION. 


Two Moods of a Man* 


S a psychological study, this book 

provides entertainment of a unique 

variety, if nothing more. It is a 
story that easily gives rise to the question 
whether too great a zeal in the develop- 
ment of character is not almost as faulty 
as a mere superficial sketching. Mr. Hor- 
ace Hutchinson has done all that could be 
done in the way of accumulating detail; 
that the task has succeeded in accom- 
plishing nothing greater than a George 
Hood is not the fault of a lack in consci- 
entiousness nor in the security with which 
the author goes about the obtaining of an 
artistic effect. 

George Hood, a genius of the unrecog- 
nized type, marries a gypsy girl after the 
true Romany fashion. In the early chap- 
ters he takes his London friend, the nar- 

*Two Moons or 4 Man. By Horace Hutch- 
inson. G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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rator of the story, down to the camp and 
introduces his beautiful wife and their 
boy. Here Hood sets forth all his views 
of the universe and man’s soul; he is full 
of high ideals, but the woman whom he 
has taken for wife appeals but to one side 
of his nature. He needs an intellectual 
helpmeet. An American heiress steps 
into the plot at this juncture ; in a remark- 
ably short time Hood has argued himself 
into believing his gypsy rites no wedding 
at all—as indeed they were not under 
English law—and the friend who has seen 
him as the husband and father in the forest 
camp acts as best man when he marries 
the American girl. 

The truth comes out; the woman acts 
nobly ; the man sees his mistake and takes 
to opium; the gypsy girl dies and after 
her George Hood—weak, inefficient child 
of nature, nobly endowed with faculties ; 
adversely unprovided with will and 
strength of purpose to make the most of 
his possibilities. 

In the work everything has been sacri- 
ficed to building up the central figure. The 
drawing is indeed admirable; if the struc- 
ture lacks life and bone and red blood it is 
again not because of any literary short- 
comings. 

The long discourses in which Hood as 
philosopher indulges, are school essays, 
founded upon well-known philosophical 
axioms. One comes to the conclusion 
that it is just a portrait, painstakingly and 
skilfully painted ; it has no lesson; it con- 
veys nothing of especial value—it is in 
order of diversion and that artistically ar- 
ranged so that one may enjoy it without 
compunction—with, in fact, a hearty ad- 
miration for the ability it displays. 

Mr. Hutchinson has written before; is, 
indeed, well known in England, which is 
his home. ‘“T'wo Moods of a Man” intro- 
duces him to an American audience; he 
will, most likely, be welcome again. 

N. K. Bricut. 


The SBaronet Rag-Picker* 


HE story of the “Baronet Rag- 
picker,” by Charles §. Cooms, is as 
typically English as its setting. The 

plot is a peculiar and complicated one, 
*Tue Baronet Rac-PiIcKER. By Charles S. 


Cooms. Illustrated. C. M. Clark Publishing 
Company. 
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based upon circumstances hard enough to 
imagine, and surely almost impossible to 
find in reality. ° The characters are not 
very vividly drawn, and have as a rule 
almost no individuality. Mr. Cooms evi- 
dently does not believe in creating an at- 
mosphere in which his characters are to 
be placed, but rather writes his book 
merely to tell the story. 

As a psychological study of a man under 
extraordinary conditions the “Baronet 
Rag-picker” is well thought out and pre- 
sented. George Croyden, after an ab- 
sence of eighteen years from his home, 
during which period hé believes that his 
wife Catharine is dead, and has loved and 
married Margaret Glanville, suddenly dis: 
covers that Catharine is still alive. The 
book tells the story of his actions after 
this discovery. It is in many ways a har- 
rowing tale, and some readers will for 
this reason wish to avoid it. Yet the psy- 
chological value of the book is perhaps 


great enough to overbalance the horror. 
C. E. B. 


The Gambler* 
Me THURSTON has employed a 


slower movement, a more deliber- 

ate touch in her new novel. It is 
as if, realizing the slap-dash style of “The 
Masquerader,” she had purposely set out 
to justify herself in the eyes of those 
who know her capable of better things 
and therefore looked most disapprovingly 
upon her patent pampering of the popular 
taste. 

“The Gambler” is not even yet the 
equal in literary worth of Mrs. Thurston’s 
first story; its plot is flimsy and thin; a 
story as old as novels are old, and here 
invested with no especial novelty. The 
worth of the book must be credited to its 
atmosphere. The opening and closing 
scenes are laid in Ireland, and Mrs. Thurs- 
ton being Irish by birth, and having lived 
in the country most of her life, could 
scarcely go wrong at these points, while 
her native gift for facile expression proves 
most useful in descriptive work, and she 
has just enough poetry in her make-up 
to give color to a subject sufficiently in- 
spiring. 


By Katherine Cecil Thurs- 
Harper 


*TuE GAMBLER. 
ton, author of “The Masquerader,” etc. 
& Bros. 
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An_Irishman, ruined by his gambling 
propensities, dies, leaving two daughters. 
An old friend, an Englishman and an 
archeologist, undertakes to pay the debts, 
repair the old homestead and marry the 
oldest girl. The latter, being young and 
beautiful, is thus forced by circumstances 
to forego the pleasures of girlhood and 
to wander around the world in the wake 
of a husband too gentle and timid to con- 
quer her heart and too absorbed in his 
quest of “discoveries” to realize her diffi- 
culties. She falls into temptation, gam- 
bles, loses—and awakens to the fact that 
she is a woman to win men. The hus- 
band dies, she exceeds her means in her 
mode of living, and is finally reduced to 
borrowing, which leads to her coming 
into the power of a dangerous old peer. 
As a result, her romance, for by this time 
she has found a true lover and is about to 
marry him—is almost spoiled; the 
younger sister saves the situation and the 
end is happy. 

There is the same dramatic action, the 
same ease in portrayal of character, the 
same scarcely controlled eloquence, which 
have given Mrs. Thurston’s stories their 
large appeal. There is a more conscien- 
tious effort to observe the rules of art, 
and the success in this direction is one to 
be noted. For the rest, the novel is the 
typical popular novel of the day—done 
by a hand skilled in pleasing the average 
novel-reader. 


Jorn Uhl* 


HE author was born in Barlt, in Hol- 

| stein, North Germany, in 1863. His 
father is a carpenter in this village, 

and the Frenssen family have lived there, 
the preface states, according to the church 
records, as long as such records have been 
kept. He managed to acquire Latin and 
became a student of theology, and later 
became a pastor in Hemme, in Holstein. 
Here he wrote his first two books, “Die 
Sandgrafin” and “Die drie Getreuen.” In 
1902, upon the publication of the present 
work, he sprang suddenly into notice. The 
book took Germany by storm. Much crit- 
icism followed, and he finally left his pas- 
torate. In the translation, Mr. Delmer has 


*Jorn Uni. By Gustav Frenssen. Trans- 
lated by F. S. Delmar. Dana, Estes & Co. 
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adhered as closely as may be to the some- 
what quaint phraseology peculiar to the 
region in which the tale is laid, and carries 
Jorn through all the stages from childhood, 
through various struggles for learning, odd 
environments, through the war in which 
he enlisted as a non-commissioned officer, 
and gives a stirring account of a battle 
after storming Spicheren Heights. He 
later returns, assumes control of the farm 
which is heavily mortgaged, and the usual 
love interest is introduced. 

He marries, but his young wife dies, 
He later marries again, and becomes Pro- 
vost of Wentorf. It is a book of the ut- 
most interest—not always clear—but full 
of character studies of the greatest value. 

















The Boss of Little Arcady* 


N portraying child-life Mr. Harry Leon 

Wilson displays a singular depth of 

sympathy and understanding, and a 
whimsicality that, running as it does, not 
only through the passages that have to 
do with the “man-child” and the “woman- 
child” in “The Boss of Little Arcady” 
makes the book one of the most tenderly 
humorous stories that have appeared for 
some time. 

How Little Arcady struggled with its 
capricious “wine-bibber,” how the editor 
of the town paper came by the title, “boss 
of Little Arcady;” how the town was 
regenerated through the efforts of a de- 
termined woman “with a power” as the 
poor “boss” would say, and how after 
inflicting upon her fellow-citizens every 
manner of self-culture volume and self- 
culture society, this excellent lady settles 
down and marries the long-suffering edi- 
tor, all go to comprise a tale that never 
wavers in interest and amuses immensely 
throughout. 

“Miss Caroline” and “Little Miss” cre- 
ate a variety of episode and help to fur- 
nish a pretty little romance; there is just 
enough pathos in the tale to give it an 
additional appeal. 

Most readers will find Little Arcady an 
entertaining town and will say good-bye 
to it between a sigh and a smile. 


*Tue Boss oF Litrtte Arcapy. By Harty 
Leon Wilson, author of “The Spenders,” ete. 
Illustrated by Rose Cecil O’Neill. Lathrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company. 
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A Daughter of the South* 


HEN Northern commission mer- 
W chants were making money in 

the most successful way through 
the prolongation of the Civil War; when 
cotton was being bought along the Mis- 
sissippi for a song and being sold in the 
North at fabulous prices—this is the time 
in which Mr. Eggleston has placed the 
scenes of another new and _ attractive 
novel. 

The romance of a beautiful New Or- 
leans girl, of French descent, and of an 
upright young merchant who rescues her 
from the horrors of the negro outrages 
and a family and home practically anni- 
hilated, is told in Mr. Eggleston’s usual 
pleasant way, and with those touching, 
tender episodes that make his books al- 
ways agreeable, always wholesome. 

This is not a historical novel, though 
the time and place are definitely fixed; it 
is a delightful little love-story merely and 
in it is another of those heroines of which 
there is now a group to Mr. Eggleston’s 
credit. 

There is something very fine about it 
all, and much that is very appealing. 


Mrs. Jim and Mrs. Jimmie+ 


S in “The Second Mrs, Jim,” the au- 
A thor intends the book to be humor- 
ous. “Mrs. Jim” is loquacious, to 
be sure, and she has a somewhat subtle 
touch of humorous insight, but on the 
whole leaves much to be desired. She 
has twenty-seven talks with “Mrs. Jim- 
mie” in her usual manner. The publish- 
ers announce—perhaps facetiously—that 
this new novel is about Mrs. Jimmie. She 
appears in the first page. She and the 
garrulous Mrs. Jim sit on the front porch 
busy with sewing, and owing to “the new 
boy,” Mrs. Jim ‘had not had a fair oppor- 
tunity to talk until now.” 
Mrs. Jim is a busybody if there ever 
was one. Not ill-natured at all; in fact, 
only too ready to be of use to any and 


*A DAUGHTER OF THE SoutH. By George 
Cary Eggleston, author of “Dorothy South,” 
etc. Illustrated. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


7Mrs. Jim anp Mrs. Jimmie. By Stephen 
Conrad. L. C. Page & Co. 


of Autumn 
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everybody, and in her “chats” she occa- 
sionally voices that which reaches: “The 
morning of the Fourth I got up early, and 
I might as well, for there wasn’t any sleep 
to be had after four o’clock, what with 
firecrackers and horns and guns. Seems 
as if they might celebrate some other way 
than with so much noise so early in the 
morning,” a sentiment which will be earn- 
estly seconded by many. Her account of 
“doing something for the preacher” has 
some humor and considerable pathos in 
the narration. To many, the book will 
be a pleasant diversion, and now and then 
afford a smile. 
B. J. Rorarr. 


The Venus of Cadiz* 


OMETHING not quite ordinary was 
S expected when it was learned that 
the author of “The Venus of 
Cadiz” was Professor Richard Henry 
Wilson. And something far from ordi- 
nary has appeared. 

This is Cadiz, Kentucky, and the Venus 
is a beautiful girl who had a sister “too 
pretty” unhappily, the memory of whose 
tragic death caused the father to have the 
younger girl reared as a man, with the 
study of medicine as part of her training. 
But the Colonel one day made five mil- 
lion dollars, so a companion was procured 
to teach Susan something of the ways of 
the world. This results in Susan’s corre- 
sponding with the author of a popular 
novel, though the real writer of the letters 
under the author’s name is a mushroom 
grower, who lives but a short distance 
from Colonel Norris’s farm. 

How the complications of an imtricate 
situation are unravelled is not for us to 
tell. Everybody simply goes in for a star 
part in a melodrama, with a comic ending. 

Professor Wilson tells the story in 
short staccato sentences, with that exag- 
geration which gives to any caricature the 
humorous element and almost makes one 
weep with laughter. An extravaganza 
was a very ood sub-title for the book; 
there only remains the necessity for en- 


joying it. 


*THE VENUs OF Capiz. By Richard Fisguill. 
(Richard Henry Wilson.) Henry Holt & Co. 
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King Leopold of Belgium* 


HIS is the history of the present 
| monarch of Belgium in connection 
with a survey of Belgian events 
during the past forty years. Mr. Mac- 
Donnell has devoted much of his space 
to a recital of the exploration and settle- 
ment of the Congo region, and he brings 
together many facts concerning the ad- 
ministration, economic condition and the 
characteristic features of equatorial Af- 
rica. ‘The book is professedly an eulogy 
of Leopold II, and the author has sought 
to do justice to his subject as statesman, 
diplomat and ruler. King Leopold is one 
of those constitutional monarchs whose 
peaceful victories bring more honor to a 
nation than the spectacular feats of war 
lords. From this point of view, the King 
of Belgium is worthy of the encomiums 
which Mr. MacDonnell bestows upon 
him. 

Accompanying the volume are many 
excellent illustrations, and the main lines 
of the subject are worked out with care 
and a wealth of facts which will make the 
book especially useful for reference. 

. A. S. H. 


The Balanced Lifet+ 


DISSERTATION on the “new 
A thought,” following Wagner, Eman- 

uel Swedenborg and Goethe in its 
maxims. Quoting from the _ latter, 
“Everything that man undertakes, whether 
by action, word, or in whatsoever way, 
ought to spring from a union of all his 
faculties,” the author takes up in sequence 
a series of short “talks’—“The Return 
to Nature,” “Rhythm of the Universe,” 
“In the Stream of Power,” “The White 
Line of the Dawn,” “Built without 
Hands,” “The Highway of the Spirit,” 
“The Central Melody,” “The Great 
Amens,” “Oil in Our Lamps,” “Vision 


*Kinc Leorotp II: His Rule in Belgium 
and the Congo. By John de Courcy Mac- 
Donnell. Cassell & Co. 

+THE BALANCED LIFE. 
bury. Nunc Licet Press. 


By Clarence Lath- 
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and Patience” and “Thoughts that Find 
Us Young.” 

All are illuminating and haply pre 
sented in a manner which will be appre- 
ciated by those who have read Pastor 
Wagner’s “Simple Life,” and incline to 
its teachings. Tender and appreciative 
tribute is paid to many who, the author 
says, “In our wretchedness they are 
morning light, and whenever we think of 
them we think also of immortality.” He 
adds in closing, “Only here and there one 
rises to the height of present privilege; 
when will humanity as a whole assume 
it?” The little volume ends somewhat 
dramatically, but as many of its precepts 
might well be followed even by those not 
especially interested in a return to the 
primitive order of things, this may be for- 
given. 



















B. J. Rorart. 
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ILLIAM HENRY DRUM- 
MOND’S Canadian dialect 
poems are ever welcome, for 

they portray the quaint humors and the 
mind tragedies of a very attractive people, 
the French Canadians. The poet of these 
simple, true-hearted folks is a true, if 
homely teacher, a 


Voyageur* 









Philosopher of many parts, 
Beloved of all true honest hearts. 

His books, “The Habitant” and “John- 
nie Courteau,” have made Dr. Drummond 
famous, and now he has issued a new 
collection. The childlike confidences 
and simple charm of these poems make 
them always readable; as in this naive 
stanza: 








Drink to de healt’ of your wife an’ girl, 
Anoder wan for your frien’, 

Den geev’ me a chance, for on all de worl’ 
I’ve not many frien’ to spare— 

I’m born, w’ere de mountain scrape de sky, 

An’ love of ma fader an’ moder lie, 

So I fill de glass an’ I raise it high 
An’ drink to de Voyageur. 
*THE VOYAGEUR AND OTHER Poems. By 

William Henry Drummond, M. D. G. P. Put 


nam’s Sons. 
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Period X. The Beginning of the Modern Era - 


Italian 


Period II. Dante 


English Literature 


Cowper—Blake 


The study of English Literature began in the April, 1904, issue of Boox 
News. The periods considered up to the present time have included, the Pre- 
paratory Period, the Chaucerian Age, the Renaissance, the Shakespearean Era, 
the Puritan Age, the Age of Queen Anne, the Eighteenth Century Novelists and 
Collins, Gray and Goldsmith. The present lesson takes up Cowper and Blake. 

Books for supplementary reading and reference include Gray’s “Elegy” (Riv- 
erside Series). Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and “Works of William Blake.” 


William Cowper, 1731-1800 


In some respects, Cowper might be 
called a poetic ancestor of Wordsworth. 
He lived a life of gentle peace, amid the 
placid beauties of a quiet country, and he 
wrought verse as a mere occupation for 
his idle moments, though writing it with 
that unconscious ease which betokens a 
nature poetically endowed without: ever 
being roused by the demands of a forcible 
inspiration. 

Cowper was born of good family, on 
November 26, 1731. His mother died 


young, and he was placed in a large 
boarding school, a veritable house of tor- 
ture to a boy of his gentle, shrinking na- 
ture. Later he attended Westminster, a 
large public school, and at eighteen be- 
gan.the study of the law, though there 
was very little in the profession to attract 
him. However, he lived at the Temple, 
where lived many more young, struggling 
lawyers, for a number of years, dallying 
with literature and passing his time in 
ways not always the most to be recom- 
mended to the young and constitutionally 
indolent. His father had died, leaving 
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nothing, practically, so that it seemed a 
golden opportunity for the young lawyer 
when he was offered the position of clerk 
of the Journals of the House of Lords. 
But his natural timidity and inability to 
exert himself made the mere contempla- 
tion of the task a horror, and so oppressed 
was he by the thought of the work that 
he attempted suicide and was rescued just 
in time. Through the kind offices of his 
friends he was provided with a retreat 
and spent the next eighteen months in a 
private asylum for the insane. 

When he was discharged his relatives 
aided him, and finally he settled down 
near Cambridge, where he lived with a 
family by the name of Unwin, between 
himself and whom there grew up an inti- 
macy founded upon real affection. When 
the Rev. William Unwin died and _ his 
widow moved to Olney, Cowper went 
with her and there met another clergy- 
man, who had a great influence over him 
and probably did much toward inspiring 
most of the hymns that Cowper wrote. 

But another period of insanity ensued, 
and after his recovery it was thought best 
that he should live thereafter in a secluded 
spot, without worry, as retired a life as 
possible. Someone suggested his writing 
poetry, and he found himself taking a 
great pleasure in following the sugges- 
tion. He wrote numerous satires and 
short poems of a singularly free and 
wholesome character. “John Gilpin” is 
perhaps the best known. He also trans- 
lated Homer and so, among his friends, 
his books and his verses, he made some- 
thing of life, in a quiet way at least, after 
all. He died on April 25, 1800. 


Selections 


THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE GLOWWORM, 
By William Cowper. 


A nightingale, that all day long 

Had cheer’d the village with his song, 
Nor yet at eve his note suspended, 
Nor yet when eventide was ended, 
Began to feel, as well he might, 

The keen demands of appetite; 

When, looking eagerly around, 

He spied far off, upon the ground, 

A something shining in the dark, 
And knew the glowworm by his spark; 
So stooping down from hawthorn top, 
He thought to put him in his crop. 
The worm, aware of his intent, 
Harangued him thus, right eloquent— 
“Did you admire my lamp,” quoth he, 
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“As much as I your minstrelsy, 

You would abhor to do me wrong 

As much as I to spoil your song; 

For ’twas the selfsame Power Divine 
Taught you to sing, and me to shine; 
That you with music, I with light, 
Might beautify and cheer the night.” 
The songster heard his short oration, 
And warbling out his approbation, 
Released him, as my story tells, 

And found a supper somewhere else. 
Hence jarring sectaries may learn 
Their real interest to discern; 

That brother should not war with brother, 
And worry and devour each other; 

But sing and shine by sweet consent, 
Till life’s poor transient night is spent, 
Respecting in each other’s case 

The gift of nature and of grace. 

Those Christians best deserve the name 
Who studiously make peace their aim; 
Peace both the duty and the prize 

Of him that creeps and him that flies. 


William Blake, 1757-1827 


William Blake was born in London, on 
November 28, 1757. He had but very lit- 
tle education and that of a most element- 
ary order. From earliest childhood, how- 
ever, he was a seer of visions and a writer 
of .verse, though his vivid imagination 
first attempted to take form in drawing, 
and as a consequence he became an en- 
graver, laboring as such throughout life, 
except at times when the poetic Muse 
took such hold upon him as to render him 
incapable of turning from it. 

Blake married a woman who could sym- 
pathize with him. This is saying much, 
for in every respect the man was a genius 
and a genius, too, with all the madness 
and the vagaries of genius. He could 
not always get his work published, nor 
could he afford to have it done at his own 
expense ; so he finally took to making his 
books himself, engraving each page with 
the most elaborate care. 

His chief works include “Songs of In- 
nocence,” 1789; “Book of Thel,” 1789; 
“The Marriage of Heaven and Hell,” 
1790; “Gates of Paradise,” 1793; and 
“Songs of Experience,” 1794. He also 
did the illustrations for Blair’s “Grave” 
and for the “Book of Job.” 

As a poet, Blake was a prolific writer. 
Rossetti attempted to collect his works, 
but there are still some unpublished. Many 
of them must be consigned to oblivion; 
Blake was never wary of his ways, and 
there was nothing that daunted him in the 
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indulgence of freedom of expression. 
To understand him one must understand 
the temperament of the man, and this 
means to consider a nature that was ever 
variable, constant only in its love of 
beauty; untrammelled at all times in its 
liberty of movement. There was the mak- 
ing of a theosophist in Blake ; he empha- 
sized the idealistic, the spiritual side of 
man. More than all, as Laurence Hous- 
man has ably expressed it, 

He invented the means by which to convey 
a new mind into the world, whose touch set 
free those gossamers of thought which one less 
spiritual would have broken in handling. He 
gave expression to the unreasoning dreams and 
fabulous delights that perish for most of us 
in childhood, and gave us also, on the grounds 
of Berkeley’s philosophy, a reason for being 
reverent as well as glad for retaining them. He 
maintained that the evidence of the senses 
could not be the outside limit of argument, 
while thought and aspiration were capable of a 
further range; and if behind death lay life and 
spirit, then behind all vegetable appearances 
lay a higher substance, which spirit, not sense, 
might discern. 


This is why Blake is so tender in deal- 
ing with nature. His is the spirit of youth 
and of exuberance ; a grand flinging to the 


winds the wings of song; impulsive 
flights that scarcely recognize a limit. 


Selections 


THe Lams. 
By William Blake. 

From Soncs oF INNOCENCE. 
Little Lamb, who made thee? 
Dost thou know who made thee, 

Gave thee life and bade thee feed 
By the stream and o’er the mead; 
Gave thee clothing of delight, 
Softest clothing, wooly, bright; 
Gave thee such a tender voice, 
Making all the vales rejoice? 
Little Lamb, who made thee? 
Dost thou know who made thee? 


Little Lamb I'll tell thee; 
Little Lamb I’ll tell thee; 
He is, called by thy name, 
For He calls himself a Lamb. 
He is meek and He is mild, 
He became a little child. 
I a child, and thou a lamb, 
We are called by His name. 
Little lamb, God bless thee! 
Little lamb, God bless thee! 


Italian Literature 


Lesson II 


Dante 


The first lesson in Italian literature took up the preparatory period. The 


present lesson considers Dante. 


Books for reference include “Early Italian Poets,” by Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti, Caxton Thin Paper series (Charles Scribner’s Sons); “Great Poets of 
Italy,” by Oscar Kuhns (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), and “The “Vision of Dante,” 


Caxton Thin Paper series (Scribner’s). 


Dante Alighieri, 1265-1313 


No authentic biography of Dante Ali- 
ghieri exists. Beyond the facts that he 
was born in Florence, in the year 1265; 
that he entertained an ideal love, which 
governed his entire life; that he married, 
notwithstanding, in 1298, Gemma Donati, 
a daughter of an influential Florentine 
family and that, having entered into pub- 
lic life, he was exiled and finally died in 
exile, at Ravenna, in 1313, we have to trust 
to biographical works that mingle fact 
with fiction, and lay no very stern hand 
upon the impulses of imagination. 


Dante lived in a time of political storm ; 
he suffered all that a man of lofty ideals, 
noble judgment and tender sentiments can 
suffer. The beautiful love that ruled his 
life ; that inspired him to write as no one 
else has written, must be regarded as the 
love of an imagination, strong and re- 
sourceful; a nature capable of rising to 
the purest planes of Platonic affection. 
That such a love was fundamentally awak- 
ened by some woman is certain—in “The 
New Life,” we have Dante’s own version 
of his meetings with Beatrice, who, Boc- 
caccio tells us, was Beatrice Portinari, later 
the wife of Simone de Bardi. That 
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Dante’s own married life was unhappy is 
merely a theory, for which we have no 
authentic statement. It is true that his 
wife never went into exile with him, but 
his children are supposed to have joined 
him in Ravenna before his death. 

Dante entered public life as a supporter 
of the more liberal faction of Guelphs. In 
1289 he fought at Campaldino, where the 
Florentine forces defeated the Ghibellines, 
and some time about 1300 he was holding 
minor public offices, taking in the mean- 
time various short trips in a diplomatic 
capacity. At one time he was made one of 
the six priors of Florence, but he held this 
office for but a short time, and in 1301 he 
was hastily despatched on an embassy to 
Rome to the Pope, then Boniface VIII. 
He never again returned to Florence; 
Charles of Valois took up the cause of the 
Black Guelphs, a victory ensued and a fiat 
of banishment that included Dante Ali- 
ghieri was issued. 

Broken-hearted and miserable, Dante 
wandered from city to city, and poured 
out his misery in the “Divina Commedia.” 

No such other work as the “Divine Com- 
edy” has ever been penned. Into it went 
the very heart’s blood of a man great and 
wise and good; a man sore tried but de- 
termined; a man, too, who knew how to 
use himself, the culture of the age, the po- 
litical life amid which he lived and the his- 
tory of letters and of nations to form one 
superb masterpiece. 

Terrible as the “Divine Comedy” may 
seem to a modern, tolerant age, no one 
can deny the genius of its conception, the 
steadfastness of its purpose; the exquis- 
iteness of its poetry. 

To study Dante in any true sense of the 
word would be to devote a lifetime to a 
subject in every way worthy a supreme 
and continued effort. But only to a few 
is-vouchsafed the opportunity to consider 
any one man thoroughly—be it Shake- 
speare or Dante—the two world-poets 
whose works have each summoned into 
being a whole literature. For the more 
general student it suffices to know the main 
points ; a natural taste for the subject will 
demand supplementary work in individual 
cases. 

When Dante wrote the “Divine Com- 
edy,” the Ptolemaic system of astronomy 
was still the accepted one, and upon it the 
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poet builded his Hell, Purgatory and 
Heaven. The “Hell,” or the “Inferno,” 
as it is more frequently called, is, according 
to Dante, composed of nine concentric 
circles, and in these the various groups of 
sinners take their punishments. It is Vir 
gil who conducts the younger poet through 
the Inferno and the Purgatorio ; under the 
guidance of Beatrice, he is permitted to 
view Paradise. As someone has said, the 
“Divine Comedy” is an encyclopedic view 
of the highest culture and knowledge of 
the age on philosophy, history, classical 
literature, physical science, morals, the 
ology, expressed in the sublimest poetry, 
and with the consummate power and 
beauty of language.” 

There was no Italian language as a me 
dium of literary expression until Dante 
created it ; after the “Divine Comedy,” the 
language developed and grew until there 
was an Italian literature proper. 

Besides the “Divine Comedy,” Dante 
wrote “The New Life,” Dante Gabriel 
Rosetti’s translation of which is itself a 
classic ; the ““Convito,” a comment on some 
of his own shorter poems; the “De Mon- 
archia,” a Latin exposition of Dante’s po- 
litical theories, and “De Vulgari Eloquio,” 
a study of the origin of languages; also 
several smaller works, mostly poems. 

Professor Oscar Kuhns sums up the 
value of the “Divine Comedy” in this way: 

“The Divine Comedy” is universal in its 
compass, containing the elements of dramatic, 
epic and lyric poetry; full of sublime imagina- 
tions, touching and pathetic episodes, and not 
deficient even in humor, grotesque at times, but 
often of a strangely sweet and tender nature, 
The language is astonishingly simple and con- 
cise, and invariably represents the thought of 
the poet with absolute truth and fidelity. We 
find in this wonderfully condensed poem no 
unmeaning epithets, no mere arabesques of 
style such as adorn the lesser thoughts of les 
ser men. Each word is in its right place. The 
metaphors of Dante are especially famous, for 
the most part simple and drawn from everyday 
life, yet unexcelled in beauty and especially in 
their perfect and complete adaptation to the 
point they are meant to illustrate. 

Above all, the personality of the author lends 
a dramatic interest to the poem and exercises 
a fascination on the reader. As Lowell says, 
“The man behind the verse is far greater than 
the verse itself.” In the midst of the wonder 
ful landscapes of his own creation, dark 
terrible, soft and beautiful, he walks among the 
men and women of all ages; he talks to them 
and hears their stories of half-forgotten crimes 
and tragedies; he brands them with infamy of 
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sets above their brows the wreath of praise. It 
is his love for Beatrice—now become the sym- 
bol of spiritual life—which leads him through 
the realms of sin over the steep rocks of Pur- 
gatory to the glory ineffable of God. 

Completely a man of his age, Dante incor- 
porates into the “Divine Comedy” all its sci- 
ence and learning, its theology, philosophy, as- 
tronomy, its use of classical authors, and its 
way of regarding the present life. Yet Dante 
is at the same time, the most original of poets. 
It is his mighty individuality, which, rising 
above the conventionality of his age and coun- 
try, has made him a world-poet, as true to-day 
as ever in his depiction of the human heart in 
all its sin and sorrow, virtue and vice, in its 
love and hate and its inextinguishable aspira- 
tion toward a better and happier existence in 
the world beyond the grave. 


Selections 


DanTe’s First SIGHT OF BEATRICE. 


From THe New LIFE. 
Translated by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


In that part of the book of my memory be- 
fore the which is little that can be read, there 
is a rubric, saying, “Incipit Vita Nova.” (Here 
beginneth the new life). Under such rubric I 
find written many things; and among them 
the words which I purpose to. copy into this 
little book; if not all of them, at the least their 
substance. 

Nine times already since my birth had the 
heaven of light returned to the self-same point 
almost, as concerns its own revolution, when 
first the glorious Lady of my mind was made 
manifest to mine eyes; even she who was called 
Beatrice by many who knew not wherefore. 
She had already been in this life for so long 
as that, within her time, the starry heaven had 
moved towards the Eastern one of the twelve 
parts of a degree; so that she appeared to me 
at the beginning of her ninth year almost, and 
I saw her almost at the end of my ninth year. 
Her dress, on that day, was of a most noble 
colour, a subdued and goodly crimson, girdled 
and adorned in such sort as best suited with 
her very tender age. At that moment, I say 
most truly that the spirit of life, which hath 
its dwelling in the secretest chamber of the 
heart, began to tremble so violently that the 
least pulses of my body shook therewith; and 
in trembling it said these words: Ecce deus 
fortior me, qui veniens, dominabitur mihi. 
(Here is a deity stronger than I; who, coming, 
shall rule over me). * * * * * * * 

* * From that time forward, Love quite 
governed my soul; which was immediately 
espoused to him, and with so safe and undis- 
puted a lordship (by virtue of strong imagina- 
tion) that I had nothing left for it but to do 
all his bidding continually. He oftentimes com- 
manded me to seek if I might see this youngest 
of the Angels: wherefore I in my boyhood 
often went in search of her, and found her so 


By Dante Alighieri. 
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noble and praiseworthy that cértainly of her 
might have been said those words of the poet 
Homer, “She seemed not to be the daughter 
of a mortal man, but of God.” 


THE SALUTATION OF BEATRICE. 


From Tue New LiFe. 


After the lapse of.so many days that nine 
years exactly were completed since the above- 
written appearance of this most gracious being, 
on the last of those days it happened that the 
same wonderful lady appeared to me dressed 
all in pure white, between two gentle ladies 
elder than she. And passing through a street, 
she turned her eyes thither where I stood 
abashed: and by her unspeakable courtesy, 
which is now guerdoned in the Great Cycle, she 
saluted me with so virtuous a bearing that I 
seemed then and there to behold the very 
limits of blessedness. The hour of her most 
sweet salutation was certainly the ninth of that 
day; and because it was the first time that any 
words from her reached mine ears, I came into 
such sweetness that I parted thence as one 
intoxicated. 


AFTER THE DEATH OF BEATRICE. 


After this most gracious creature had gone 
out from among us, the whole city came to be 
as it were widowed and despoiled of all dig- 
nity. "* * * * * * 

When mine eyes had wept for some while, 
until they were so weary with weeping that I 
could no longer through them give ease to my 
sorrow, I bethought me that a few mournful 
words might stand me instead of tears. And 
therefore I proposed to make a poem, that 
weeping I might speak therein of her for whom 
so much sorrow had destroyed my spirit; and 
I then began “The eyes that weep.” * * * * 


The eyes that weep for pity of the heart 
Have wept so long that their grief languish- 
eth 
And they have no more tears 
withal: 
And now, if I would ease me of a part 
Of what, little by little, leads to death, 
It must be done by speech, or not at all. 
And because often, thinking, I recall 
How it was pleasant, ere she went afar, 
To talk of her with you, kind damozels, 
I talk with no one else, 
But only with such hearts as women’s are. 
And I will say—still sobbing as speech fails,— 
That she hath gone to Heaven suddenly, 


And hath left Love below, to mourn with me. 
( 


to weep 


Beatrice is gone up into high Heaven, 
The Kingdom where the angels are at peace; 
And lives with them; and to her friends 
is dead. 
Not by the frost of winter was she driven 
Away, like others; nor by summer-heats; 
But through a perfect gentleness, instead.. 
For from the lamp of her meek lowlihead 
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Such an exceeding glory went up hence 
That it woke wonder in the Eternal Sire, 
Until a sweet desire 

Enter’d Him for that lovely excellence, 

So that He bade her to Himself aspire; 

Counting this weary and most evil place 

Unworthy of a thing so full of grace. 


Wonderfully out of the beautiful form 
Soar’d her clear spirit, waxing glad the while; 
And is in its first home, there where it is. 
Who speaks thereof, and feels not the tears 
warm 
Upon his face, must have become so vile 
As to be dead to all sweet sympathies. 
Out upon him! an abject wretch like this 
May not imagine anything of her,— 
He needs no bitter tears for his relief. 
But sighing comes, and grief, 
And the desire to find no comforter, 
(Save only Death, who makes all sorrows 
brief,) 
To him who for a while turns in his thought 
How she hath been among us and is not. 


With sighs my bosom always laboureth 

In thinking, as I do continually, ; 

Of her fer whom my heart now breaks 
apace; 
And very often when I think of death, 

Such a great inward longing comes to me 
That it will change the colour of my face; 
And, if the idea settles in its place, 

All my limbs shake as with an ague-fit; 

Till, starting up in wild bewilderment, 

I do become so shent 

That I go forth, lest folk misdoubt of it. 
Afterward, calling with a sad lament 

On Beatrice, I ask, “Canst thou be dead?” 

And calling on her, I am comforted. 


Grief with its tears, and anguish with its sighs, 
Come to me now whene’er I am alone; 
So that I think the sight of me gives pain. 
And what my life hath been, that living dies, 
Since for my lady the new Birth’s begun, 
I have not any language to explain. 
And so, dear ladies, though my heart were 
fain, 
I scarce could tell indeed how I am thus. 
All joy is with my bitter life at war; 
Yea, I am fallen so far, 
That all men seem to say, “Go out from us,” 
Eyeing my cold white lips, how dead they are. 
But she, though I be bow’d unto the dust, 
Watches me; and will guerdon me, I trust. 


Weep, piteous Song of mine, upon Thy way, 
To the dames going and the damozels, 
For whom, and for none else, 
Thy sisters have made music many a day. 
Thou, that art very sad and not as they, 
Go dwell thou with them as a mourner dwells. 


News 


From the Divina CommeEpiA. By Dante 


Alighieri. 
Tue INFERNO. 
Canto I. 
ARGUMENT. 


The writer, having lost his way in a gloomy 
forest, and being hindered by certain wild 
beasts from ascending a mountain, is met by 
Virgil, who promises to show him the punish- 
ments of Hell, and afterwards of Purgatory; 
and that he shall then be conducted by Bea- 
trice into Paradise. He follows the Roman 
poet. 

In the midway of this our mortal life, 

I found me in a gloomy wood, astray 

Gone from the path direct: and e’en to tell, 

It was no easy task, how savage wild 

That forest, how robust and rough its growth, 
Which to remember only, my dismay 
Renews, in bitterness not far from death. 
Yet, to discourse of what there good befel. 
All else will I relate discover’d there. 


How first I entered it I scarce can say, 

Such sleepy dulness in that instant weigh’d 

My senses down, when the true path I left; 

But when a mountain’s foot I reach’d, where 
closed 

The valley that had pierc’d my heart with dread, 

I look’d aloft, and saw his shoulders broad 

Already vested with that planet’s beam, 

Who leads all wanderers safe through every 
way. 


Then was a little respite to the fear, 

That in my heart’s recesses deep had lain 

All of that night, so pitifully past: 

And as a man, with difficult short breath, 

Forespent with toiling, ’scaped from sea to 
shore, 

Turns to the perilous wide waste, and stands 

At gaze; e’en so my spirit, that yet fail’d, 

Struggling with terror, turn’d to view the 
straits 

That none hath past and lived. 
frame 

After short pause recomforted, again 

I journey’d on over that lonely steep, 

The hinder foot still firmer. Scarce the ascent 

Began, when lo! a panther, nimble, light, 

And covered with a speckled skin, appear’d; 

Nor, when it saw me, vanished; rather strove 

To check my onward going; that oft-times, 

With purpose to restrain my steps, I turn’d. 


My weary 


The hour was morning’s prime, and on his way 

Aloft the sun ascended with those stars, 

That with him rose when Love divine first 
moved 

Those its fair works; so that with joyous hope 

All things conspired to fill me, the gay skin 

Of that swift animal, the matin dawn, 

And the sweet season. Soon that joy was 
chased, 

And my new dread succeeded, when in view 

A lion came, ’gainst me as it appear’d, 

With his head held aloft and hunger-mad, 
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That e’en the air was fear-struck. A she-wolf 
Was at his heels, who in her leanness seem’d 
Full of all wants, and many a land hath made 
Disconsolate ere now. She with such fear 
O’erwhelmed me, at the sight of her appall’d, 
That of the height all hope I lost. As one, 
Who, with his gain elated, sees the time 
When all unwares is gone, he inwardly 
Mourns with heart-griping anguish; such was I, 
Haunted by that fell beast, never at peace, 
Who coming o’er against me, by degrees 
Impelled me where the sun in silence rests. 


While to the lower space with backward step 

I fell, my ken discern’d the form of one 

Whose voice seem’d faint through long disuse 
of speech. 

When him in that great desert I espied, 

“Have mercy on me,” cried I out aloud, 

“Spirit, or living man! what’er thou be!” 

He answer’d: “Now not man, man once I was, 

And born of Lombard parents, Mantuans both 

By country, when the power of Julius yet 

Was scarcely firm. At Rome my life was past, 

Beneath the mild Augustus, in the time 

Of fabled deities and false. A bard 

Was I, and made Anchise’s upright son 

The subject of my song, who came from Troy, 

When the flames preyed on Ilium’s haughty 
towers. 

But thou, say wherefore to such perils past 

Return’st thou? Wherefore not this pleasant 
mount 

Ascendest, cause and source of al! delight? 

“And art thou then that Virgil, that well-spring, 

From which such copious floods of eloquence 

Have issued?” I with front abash’d replied. 

“Glory and light of all the tuneful train! 

May it not avail me, that I long with zeal 

Have sought thy volume, and with love im- 
mense 

Have conn’d it o’er. My master thou, and guide! 

Thou he from whom alone I have derived 

That style, which for its beauty into fame 

Exalts me. See the beast, from whom I fled. 

O save me from her, thou illustrious Sage! 

For every vein and pulse throughout my frame 

She hath made tremble.” He, soon as he saw 

That I was weeping, answered, “Thou must 
needs 

Another way pursue, if thou would’st ’scape 

From out that savage wilderness. This beast, 

At whom thou criest, her way will suffer none 

To pass, and no less hindrance makes than 
death: 

So bad and so accursed is her kind, 

That never sated is her ravenous will, 

Still after food more craving than before. 

0 many an animal in wedlock vile 

She fastens, and shall yet to many more, 

Until that greyhound come, who shall destroy 

Her with sharp pain. He will not life support 

By earth nor its base metals, nor by love, 

Wisdom and virtue; and his land shall be 

The land ’twixt either Feltro. In his might 

Shall safety to Italia’s plains arise, 

For whose fair realm, Camilla, virgin pure, 

Nisus, Euryalus, and Turnus fell. 

He, with incessant chase, through every town 
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Shall worry, until he to hell at length 

Restore her, thence by envy first let loose. 

I, for thy profit pondering, now devise 

That thou mayest follow me; and I, thy guide, 

Will lead thee hence through an eternal space, 

Where thou shalt hear despairing shrieks, and 
see 

Spirits of old tormented, who invoke 

A second death; and those next shall view, who 
dwell 

Content in fire, for that they hope to come, 

When’er the time may be, among the blest, 

Into whose regions if thou then desire 

To ascend, a spirit worthier than I 

Must lead thee, in whose charge, when I de- 
part, 

Thou shalt be left: for that Almighty King, 

Who reigns above, a rebel to his law 

Adjudges me: and therefore hath decreed 

That, to his city, none through me should come. 

He in all parts hath sway; there rules, there 
holds 

His citadel and throne. O happy those, 

Whom there he chuses.” I to him in few: 

“Bard! by that God, whom thou didst not 
adore, 

I do beseech thee (that this ill and worse 

I may escape) to lead me where thou said’st, 

That I Saint Peter’s gate may view, and those 

Who as thou tell’st, are in such dismal plight.” 

Onward he moved, I close his steps pursued. 


INSCRIPTION OVER THE GATE OF HELL. 
From the Divine ComEDY—THE INFERNO. 


Through me the way is to the city dolent; 
Through me the way is to eternal dole; 
Through me the way among the people lost. 

Justice incited my sublime Creator; 

Created me divine Omnipotence, 
The highest Wisdom and the primal Love. 

Before me there were no created things, 

Only eterne, and I eternal last. 
All hope abandon, ye who enter in! 


Tue Story oF PAOLO AND FRANCESCA. 


From THE INFERNO. 

(Dante) 

After that I had listened to my Teacher, 
Naming the dames of eld and cavaliers, 

Pity prevailed, and I was nigh bewildered. 

And I began: “O poet, willingly 
Speak would I to those two, who go together 
And seem upon the wind to be so light.” 

And he (Virgil) to me: “Thou’st mark, when 

they shall be 
Nearer to us; and then do thou implore them 
By love which leadeth them, and they will 
come.” 

Soon as the wind in our direction sways them, 
My voice uplift I: ‘“O ye weary souls! 
Come speak to us, if no one interdicts it.” 

As turtle-doves, called onward by desire, 

With open and steady wings to the sweet 
nest 
Fly through the air by their volition borne, 

So came they from the band where Dido is; 
Approaching us athwart the air malign, 

So strong was the affectionate appeal. 
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“O living creatures, gracious and benignant 
Who visiting goest through the purple air 
Us, who have stained the world in carnadine, 

If were the King of the Universe our friend, 
We would pray unto him to give thee peace, 
Since thou hast pity on woe perverse. 

Of what it pleases thee to hear and speak, 
That will we hear, and we will speak to you, 
While silent is the wind, as it is now. 

Sitteth the city, wherein I was born, 

Upon the sea-shore where the Po descends 
To rest in peace with all his retinue. 

Love, that on gentle heart doth swiftly seize, 
Seized this man for the person beautiful 
That was ta’en from me, and still the mode 

offends me. 

Love, that exempts no one beloved from loy- 

ing, 

Seized me with pleasure of this man so 
strongly, 

That, as thou seest, it doth not yet desert me; 

Love has conducted us unto one death; 

Caina waiteth him who quenched our life!” 
These words were borne along from them 
to us. 

As soon as I had heard those souls tormented, 
I bowed my face, and so long held it down 
Until the poet said to me: “What thinkest?” 

When I made answer, I began: “Alas! ’ 

How many pleasant thoughts, how much de- 
sire, 
Conducted these unto the dolorous pass!” 

Then unto them I turned me, and I spake, 
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And I began: “Thine agonies, Francesca, 
Sad and compassionate to weeping make me, 

But tell me, at the time of those sweet sighs, 
By what and in what manner Love conceded, 
That you should know your dubious de- 

sires?” 

And she to ask me: 

row 
Than to be mindful of the happy time 
In misery, and that thy Teacher knows. 

But, if to recognize the earliest root 
Of love in us thou hast so great desire, 

I will do even as he who weeps and speaks, 

One day we reading were for our delight 
Of Launcelot, how Love did him enthral. 
Alone we were and without any fear. 

Full many a time our eyes together drew 
That reading, and drove the colour from our 

faces; 
But one point only was it that o’ercame us. 

When as we of the much-longed-for smile 
Being by such a noble lover kissed, 

This one who ne’er from me shall be di- 
vided, 

Kissed me upon the mouth all palpitating. 
Galeotto* was the book and he who wrote it. 
That day no farther did we read therein.” 

And all the while one spirit uttered this, 
The other one did weep so, that, for pity, 

I swooned away as if I had been dying, 

And fell, even as a dead body falls. 


“There is no greater sor- 


*Sir Galahad. 
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Rome 


The lessons in General History began in the September, 1903, issue of Book 
News and ended with the November, 1904, number. 

Roman History with the traditionary period was begun in the December, 
1904, issue, and was followed by a study of the religion of the Romans, the Tar- 
quinian Rule in Rome; the early Republic; the contest between the Orders, the 
Conquest of Latium, the Samnite Wars, the War with Pyrrhus and the First 


Punic War. 
& Co.). 


Tue SECOND Punic War. 


After the First Punic War, Hamilcar set out 
to conquer Spain for Carthage, first demand- 
ing of his nine-year-old son, Hannibal, an oath 
of eternal hostility towards Rome. When 
Hamilcar died, his son-in-law, Hansdrubal, suc- 
ceeded him, until he was assassinated, when 
Hannibal came into command. He at once 
prepared for war against the Romans, and they, 
not expecting trouble in this form, were taken 
completely by surprise. 

Hannibal began by conquering the Greek city 
of Saguntum, an ally of Rome, then he invaded 
Italy, crossing the Alps amid awful hardships 


The present lesson takes up the Second Punic War. 
The reference volume used is “Ancient History’ by Myers and Allen. 
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and suffering to his men and meeting the con- 
sul, Publius Scipio, in the valley of the Po. Now 
followed the Battle of the Trebia, in which 
Hannibal was again the victor; the Invasion of 
Etruria, B. C. 217, and the Battle of Lake 
Trasimenus. The last was a terrible defeat for 
the Romans and after it Hannibal proceeded 
to Southern Italy. He had already made the 
Gauls his allies; he now expected to win over 
many of the Roman supporters to his side. In 
this he was disappointed and a new policy of 
warfare introduced by the Roman dictator, 
Fabius Maximus, a descendant of the hero of 
the Second Samnite War, very soon placed the 
Carthaginian conqueror at a disadvantage. The 
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dictator proposed to wear out Hannibal by 
constant and varied manoeuvring instead of giv- 
ing the opportunity for a pitched battle, which 
was precisely what Hannibal desired. But one 
of the Roman commanders failed to perceive 
the value of the dictator’s plan and the conflict 
was brought to an issue in the Battle of Cannae, 
one of the most overwhelming of Roman de- 
feats. Southern Italy now joined the ranks of 
the Phoenician general who wintered luxur- 
iantly off the spoils of his conquests. 

For over two years now, Hannibal was at 
the zenith of his power. The new king of 
Syracuse came over to his side; the alliance of 
Tarentum was enlisted, a treaty was made with 
Philip V, King of Macedonia, against Rome, 
which led to the First Macedonian War. But 
the Romans were still determined to win, and 
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OR October the magazine reader 
3 expects something of a treat. 

Among the contents of this month’s 
periodical publications one finds variety 
and an evident desire, if nothing more 
material, to accomplish what will pleasure 
the patron. 

In the current “Scribner’s” President 
Roosevelt’s “Colorado Bear Hunt” at- 
tracts attention; “Letters and Diaries of 
George Bancroft,” Part II, is of special 
historical interest, while stories by James 
B. Connelly and Caroline Duer and an- 
other installment of “The House of 
Mirth” help to make a readable number. 

“Harper’s” offers “Slave Trade Revela- 
tions ;” “Free Kindergarten,” by Hamil- 
ton Wright Mabie; “Hours with a Crow,” 
by H. S. Deming, and “Tendencies of 
American Diplomacy.” This is meaty. 
Diversion is proffered in stories by El- 
more Elliott Peake, Justus Miles Forman 
and Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman; while an 
art feature is Edwin A. Abbey’s picture 
for Shakespeare’s Henry VI. 

The “Metropolitan” is mostly fiction, 
by George Gibbs, Arthur Train, T. Jen- 
kins Hains and others; an article of in- 
terest is “President Roosevelt’s Prestige 
in the West.” 

In the “Century” two articles claim 
prominence, “The Recovery of the Body 
of John Raul Jones” and “The Flight of 
the Empress Eugenie from Paris.” The 
“American Illustrated” contains some- 
thing of value in “The Story of American 
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in 212, Marcellus, called the “sword of Rome,” 
captured Syracuse after an extended siege. 
This was followed by the capture of Capua 
and Tarentum. The reinforcements came to 
Hannibal from Spain and the Battle of Metau- 
rus was fought, and the Carthaginians suffered 
complete defeat. A short time afterwards, Han- 
nibal was summoned home to Italy and the re- 
mainder of the war was fought on African soil. 

The last battle was at Zama, in B. C. 202. 
Scipio was the Roman commander and under 
his able administration the Romans were vic- 
torious. Peace terms were now made by which 
Spain and its islands were given over to Rome, 
to become two provinces, Hither and Farther 
Spain. Carthage surrendered most of her war 
vessels and paid an enormous indemnity, be- 
sides a tribute for fifty years. 


Magazines 


Painting,” by Charles H. Caffin, and the 
stories are contributed by Mrs. L. H. Har- 
ris, Judge Henry A. Shute and William 
Wallace Phillips. 

“Munsey’s” is, as usual, rich in matter 
—with articles like “One Thousand 
Years of American History,” by Cyrus 
Townsend Brady; “The New Chief Engi- 
neer at seine » The Playwright and 
His Profits,” etc. “Fair Margaret” is 
continued and short fiction is by Grace 
Macgowan Cooke, William Wallace Cook 
and others. 


The “Smart Set” novel is “When Cupid 
Came to Nine-Bar,” by William R. Ligh- 
ton; the short stories are by Edna Ken- 
ton, Herbert D. Ward, Rose Weekes and 
several more. In “TL ippincott’s” Frederic 
Reddale writes the novelette, “A Manila 
Madness,” and Cy Warman, Caroline 
Lockhart, Edward Childs Carpenter and 
Frank Sweet are among those who have 
stories. The monthly paper is by Maud 
Howe, “Anacrap Il—One of the Seven 
Jewels.” 


An article that may attract attention in 
the “Reader Magazine” is “The Kansas 
Conscience,” by William Allen White, a 
study of the fight against the Standard Oil 
Company. 

Beginning with September “The Print- 
ing Art” changed its price to $3 a year, 
30 cents a copy. An interesting paper in 
the September issue was on “Symbolism 
of Form,” by Henry Turner Bailey. 











Fiction 
ANDE TREMBATH. By Matt. Stan. Kemp, au- 
thor of “Boss Tom.” Illustrated. 383 pp. 


12mo. C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 

A story of remote life in an extreme corner 
of Cornish England, with the usual characters 
—’squire, the peasantry, the boy who defeats 
the village bully, the tavern, the wandering mu- 
sician, with an interlude in the shape of an ex- 
perience in the lumber regions of Central 
Pennsylvania, where the hero goes, to return 
and run for Parliament. 


CAMERON OF LocHiEL. By Charles G. D. 
Roberts. From the French of Gaspe. New 
edition. 287 pp. 1z2mo. L. C. Page & Co. 
The life of old French Canada is depicted in 

this story by one of the few novelists produced 

by the French habitant, Philippe Aubert de 

Gaspe, born in Quebec October 30th, 1786, dy- 

ing in 1871. Of a notable French-Canadian 

family, he wrote on the life with which he was 
most familiar. This particular novel was pub- 
lished in 1862 as “The Canadians of Old.” Mr. 

Roberts has omitted the notes and historic re- 

search in the French issue, and kept it a story 

of adventure. 


By Francis Lynde, author 


Foo. For Love, A. 
Illustrated. 16mo. 


of “The Grafters,’” etc. 

Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

A clever little tale of a railroad fight, in 
which an interesting romance holds an impor- 
tant place. The volume is a new one in the 
series of “Pocket Books,” a series of good 
stories throughout. 


By Robert Rich- 


GREATER WATERLOO, THE. 
G. W. Dillingham 


ardson. 271 pp. I2mo. 

Company. 

The German son of a storekeeper in Water- 
loo, Canada, goes to London, enlists, shares in 
the great battle of the same name, becomes a 
playwright in London, and at length wins the 
woman of his choice, a girl in his native vil- 
lage, his success being the greater Waterloo. 


REPRESENTING JOHN MARSHALL AND COMPANY. 
Being Confessions of Edward R. L. Ward, a 
Drummer. By Earl Underwood. Illustrated 
by Gordon H. Grant. 171 pp. 12mo. G. W. 
Dillingham Company. 

A drummer, who uses much slang,. describes 
the various adventures of train and hotels, 
some somewhat vulgar, others dull and a very 
few funny, but lacking any touch such as is 








suggested by the verse of Kipling which forms 
the motto. 






By Fergus Hume. Il 


Secret Passace. THE. 
G. W. Dillingham 


lustrated. 320 pp. I2mo. 

Company. 

Another of the detective stories by a mas- 
ter of the mystery plot, the scene laid in Eng- 
land, opening with the usual murder and cul- 
minating in circumstances which give the title 
to the work. 










Waxwinc. By Caroline A. Mason. 48 pp. 

I2mo, Fleming H. Revell Company. 

A brief story of the sudden conversion of 
an idle and careless girl to the importance and 
demand of missions, told with Mrs. Mason’s 
capacity for using conversation and carrying 
on a narrative. 











Neale 





YourRIE GARDENIN. 280 pp. I2mo. 

Publishing Company. 

A work printed for the author, with anony- 
mous on the title page, copyrighted by Sarah 
F. Tisdel, which tells a story of Russian life in 
the southern provinces of the empire, bring- 
ing out in particular the effect of cynical French 
literature upon the personal views of those en- 
joying wealth and position in Russian society. 











Biography 





3y Pauline 





AMERICAN HEROES AND HEROINES. 






Carrington _Bouve. Illustrated. 299 pp. 
12mo. Lothrop Publishing Company. 
Eighteen short lives of Americans, from 






Father Marquette to Samuel Houston. Six 
are women—Annie Hutchinson, Hannah Wes- 
ton, Mollie Pitcher, Dollie Madison, Marie 
Mitchell and Margaret Haughery, a charitable 
worker in New Orleans. The men are all pic- 
turesque figures, but with an evident intention, 
no one of the first rank is included, except pos- 
sibly John Paul Jones. The treatment is di- 
dactic and is addressed rather to girls than to 
boys. 













By Michael H. 


EcHORS OF THE CiviIL WAR. 
363 pp. Indexed. 


Fitch. With frontispiece. 

12mo. R. F. Fenno & Co. 

The author, enlisting as sergeant major with 
the Sixth Wisconsin Volunteers on July 16th, 
1861, continued in service until 1865, at the 
close of the war commanding three regiments 
at the battle of Bentonville. He has written a 
close personal account of his own contact with 
the war, giving enough of general operations 
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to furnish a thread for personal reminiscence 
of great value, because of its minute and un- 
pretentious character. Criticism of his com- 
manders, extracts from records and personal 
estimates are frequent. The volume, on the 
whole, is an extremely honest and highly in- 
teresting personal narrative, even with the 
faults usual in such accounts and is evidently 
based on a careful study of the records of the 
Rebellion. 


MastERS OF Oxip AcE. By Nicholas Smith. 
With frontispiece. 272 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
The Young Churchman Company. 

A collection of facts, incidents and anec- 
dotes on the lives of men who have continued 
to do their best work after they were fifty, 
intended to encourage those who cross this 
line in the attempt to maintain their standards. 


Oup Famity Doctor, Toe. By Henry C. 
Brainerd, M. D. With frontispiece. 117 pp. 
1zmo. The Arthur H. Clark Company. 


A series of short studies upon the life of a 
country physician, written by one of the num- 
ber and dedicated to his wife. A familiar touch 
runs through the pages of the work. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A CONFEDERATE STAFF OF- 
FICER. By General G. Moxley Sorrel. With 
introduction by Senator John W. Daniel. 
With frontispiece. 315 pp. I2mo. Neale 
Publishing Company. 

General Sorrel was lieutenant colonel and 
chief of staff of Longstreet’s first army corps, 
and brigadier general commanding Sorrel’s 
Brigade of Hill’s third army corps. Senator 
Daniel writes an introduction to this personal 
narrative of a distinguished officer who was 
brigadier general at twenty-six. He shared in 
the hardest fighting of the war in the army of 
Northern Virginia, but his narrative, while in- 
teresting, has little of the personal touch, be- 
ing a straightforward account of the war by a 
brave man, of his unpretending share in great 
deeds. 


History 


EarLY WESTERN TRAVELS. 1748-1846. Edited, 
with introduction and notes by Reuben Gold 
Thwaites. Volume 7. Ross’s Adventures of 
the First Settlers on the Oregon or on the 
Columbia River. 8vo. Arthur H. Clark Pub- 
lishing Company. 

A reprint of the original London edition, 
1849, of an account of the first settlers on the 
Oregon or Columbia River, from 1810 to 1813. 
It supplements the account by Gabriel Franchre, 
the French-Canadian clerk, in this first attempt 
by the United States to colonize the North- 
West coast. Franchre’s notable tale appeared 
in volume six of this series. Ross.was a 
Scotchman who first went to Canada. After 
teaching and farming there, he went to New 
York, and was a member of those who sailed 
for the Columbian settlement on the Tonquin 
in 18t0. He was assigned a post in the in- 
terior. He devoted himself to studying the 
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English language, came in close contact with 
the English Northwestern Company, with 
whose Scottish managers he sympathized. The 
volume has little upon topography, much eth- 
nology and the earliest vocabulary published 
of Chinook. 


Religion and Ethics 


AWAKENING IN WALES AND SOME OF THE HID- 
DEN Sprincs, THE. By Mrs. Penn-Lewis. 
With an introduction on Welsh Revivals, by 
the Rev. J. Cynddylan Jones. 86 pp. I2mo. 
Paper. Fleming H. Revell Company. 

An account of the recent revival in Wales, 
opening with a sketch of the condition of re- 
ligion in 1903, when it began. Special stress is 
laid upon the fact that the conversion of 70,- 
000 persons in two months was accompanied 
by an ethical improvement in the community, 
particularly in drunkenness. 


Book oF DANIEL UNLOCKED, THE. By W. S. 
Auchincloss, author of “Link and Valve Mo- 
tions,” etc. Introduction by A. H. Sayce. 
125 pp. Indexed. 12mo. D. Van Nostrand 
Company. 

A study of Daniel, in which the authorized 
version is printed in black, with passages inter- 
polated in red, intended to develop a system of 
interpretation which takes the Siderial year as 
a basis, and reaches the conclusion that Dan- 
iel ends with the Crucifixion of Christ and the 
beginning of the Christian Church. Professor 
Sayce gives an appreciative and sympathetic 
introduction. ° The usual minute correspond- 
ence ‘s discovered by this hermenentic, which 
adopts a new principle. 


Curist oF To-Day, THE. WHat? WHENCE? 
WHITHER? By G. Campbell Morgan. 64 pp. 
12mo. Fleming H. Revell Company. 

An address delivered in many cities in this 
country during Mr. Morgan’s last trip, which 
presents the view of the mission of Jesus as a 
personal rather than a doctrinal salvation. 


Heart oF Catuonicity, THe. Rev. Frank 
N. Westcott. 215 pp. 12mo. The Young 
Churchman Company. 

“The sole purpose of this book is to em- 
phasize and illustrate one great truth, the fact 
that the Catholic Church being mystically and 
historically the continuation of the Incarna- 
tion, is therefore a profession and expression 
of the love of the Son of God for man.” 


Lire More Asunpant. By Henry Wood. 
313 pp. I2mo. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. 

The ninth volume which Mr. Henry Wood 
has written for the last dozen years upon va- 
rious phases of the attempt to bring into rela- 
tion modern science and religious belief. In 
this issue the various doctrines turn upon the 
person, office and mission of Jesus. “The of- 
fice of Christ,” says Mr. Wood, “is biological 
and not that of legal valuist. The real Son 
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sits serene at the centre of the being of man, 
while dogmatic opinions about him tell of ex- 
piation and constitution.” Throughout a sim- 
ilar treatment_is followed. 


Lire oF Curist, THE. A continuous narrative 
in the words of the authorized version of the 
Four Gospels. With introduction and notes 
by Joseph John Scott. 338 pp. Indexed. 
8vo. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


This continuous narrative of Christ’s life, in 
the words of the authorized version, is accom- 
panied by notes, and follows the view that 
there were only three Passovers, accepting 
the view based upon St. John, that His ministry 
extended over two whole years and a fraction. 
Wescott is followed in the events of Easter 
day. There are detached notes on various spe- 
cial problems, and maps, an index of passages 
and the general apparatus necessary for a Bible 
student of average education. No discussion 
is entered into as to the relative credence to be 
given to the various accounts. 


By Orison Swett 
Lothrop Publish- 


MAKING OF A Man, THE. 
Marden. 307 pp. I2mo. 
ing Company. 

Another of the studies of character-build- 
ing, based upon the method of Smiles, in which 
a general moral thesis is illustrated and en- 
forced by references to the lives of well-known 
men and the important incidents in their ca- 
reers. President Garfield is instanced as one of 
the special examples of moral power. 


Proverss. By Prof. George R. Berry. Song 
of Songs. By George E. Merrill. An Amer- 
ican Commentary on the Old Testament. 
Paper. 8vo. American Baptist Publication 
Society. 

Two brief, compact commentaries upon 
“Proverbs” and the “Song of Songs.” The 
former is strongly influenced by Toy. The 
interpretation of “Canticle” follows the recent 
view that the poem is a love idyll and inclines 
towards Moulton’s arrangement, though not 
precisely following it. The text of the re- 
vised version is used. The notes run below 
with the text above. For short commentaries 
both will be most useful. 


REDEEMED Lire AFTER Deratu, Tue. By 
Charles Cuthbert Hall. 59 pp. 16mo. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. 


A study of the condition of the redeemed, 
which lays down the principle that “it is not by 
any speculative ideas of philosophy, but by 
the vision of Jesus and the feeling of his im- 
perishable union with God that mankind has 
attained to the certainty of eternal life,” and 
that this life is for the future une of glorified 
service. 


SeLF-Controi: Its KincsHIP AND Mayjgsty. 
By William George Jordan. 192 pp. 12mo. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 

Studies of self-control which have already 
appeared in “The Saturday Evening Post,” 


News 


and constitute brief lay sermons, laying special 
stress upon love rather than unswerving obe- 
dience as the guide of conduct. 


Political and Social Science 


INDUSTRIAL ProBLEM, THE. By Lyman Ab- 
bott, author of “The Other Room,” etc. 106 
pp. 1I2mo. George W. Jacobs & Co. 

Four lectures delivered upon the Bull founda- 
tion, urging that the industrial problem can be 
met neither by a political nor economical solu- 
tion, but only by regeneration. 


MarRIAGE. By Jane Dearborn Mills, author of 
“The Mother Artist,’ etc. 82 pp. 16mo, 
Nunc Licet Press. 

A study upon marriage, by Mrs. James E. 
Mills, whose spirit is apparent in its motto: 
“Marriage is character growth and is gained 
through service.” Much stress is laid upon the 
mystic inner marriage, by which is meant the 
conscious attempt to train life by service, in- 
dependent of the relation of sex. 


Travel and Description 


Mopern InpiA. By William Eleroy Curtis, 
author of “To-Day in Syria and Palestine,” 
etc. Illustrated. 508 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 

The author, a well-known Washington cor- 
respondent and journalist, has gathered in this 
volume, rewritten, expanded and_ enlarged, 
with many details added, the letters which 
appeared in a number of American newspapers 
during his trip through India in 1902. 


Classic Literature 


PHILOSOPHICAL Works OF FRancis_ Bacon, 
Tue. Reprinted from the texts and trans- 
lations, with the notes and prefaces of Ellis 
and Spedding. Edited, with an introduction 
by John M. Robertson. 809 pp. Indexed. 
8vo. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

A single volume edition of Bacon’s works, 
including the entire body as well as the essays, 
reprinted from the text and translations of 
Ellis and Spedding. The work brings these in- 
dispensable adjuncts to philosophic study and 
reading into a single volume of 920 pages, fair- 

‘ indexed, in fine type, but clear and perfectly 
legible. 


Educational 


By Alvan 
12mo. Ginn 


EssENTIALS OF GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
Emile Duerr. 200 pp. Indexed. 
& Co. 

A treatise on German grammar, intended to 
secure in the reading of German the same 
mental training as once came from the wres- 
tle with Latin grammar. The absence of sub 
junctive syntactical forms confines the book 
to the simpler relations of language, with 
the exception of the treatment of auxiliary 
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yerbs and the future tense, in which, how- 
ever, not enough is made of the philosophic 
basis of the syntax. 


Frrst YEAR GERMAN. By William C. Collar. 
336 pp. 12mo. Ginn & Co, 


Constructed on the same general lines as 
Eyserback’s German grammar, it is intended 
for use in the first year of studying the Ger- 
man language. 


Maxinc oF A TEACHER, THE. 
Brumbaugh. 351 pp. I2mo. 
School Times Company. 
These articles on the making of a teacher 

are a stimulating discussion of the technical 

details of a teacher’s work, brought into rela- 
tion with the conditions of the Sunday school. 


ScnHooL. History oF ENGLAND. By M. A. 
Tucker. 390 pp. Indexed. 12mo. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 


A history intended for use in English schools 
in the “middle forms,” about equivalent to 
the first three years in the high school in this 
country, written by an alumna of Newnham 
College. It represents the recent historical 
study set in motion by Seeley at Cambridge 
University. “The index is unusually full. The 
maps are admirable, the treatment simple, a 
constant effort being apparent to blend the 
social record with affairs of state. 


By Martin G. 
The Sunday 


TpacHING OF MopERN LancuaGEs, THE. By 
Leopold Bahlsen. Translated from the Ger- 
man by M. Blakemore Evans. With portrait. 
97 pp. 8vo. Ginn & Co. 


A translation of a German study by a pro- 
fessor of the Raelschem, of the modern method 
of language-teaching, using the ear rather 
than the eye, treating the language as spoken 
rather than as written. 


TEACHER’s HANDBOOK OF Mora Lessons, A. 
By A. J. Waldegrave. 144 pp. 12mo. E.-P. 
Dutton & Co. 


A manual intended to aid teachers in Eng- 
lish public schools at the elementary grade, in 
what is known there as moral instruction. The 
book is issued by the Moral Instruction 
League, for children in what we should call 
here the grammar school grades. The book 
gives historical anecdotes, short sermons and 
directions as to the way in which to enforce 
by questions and illustrations various moral 
lessons. The method is strictly didactic. Ev- 
ery phase of life is dealt with—manners, in- 
ternational duties, duties to animals, duties as 
a citizen, and the entire round of applied eth- 
ics. 


Reference 


Frencu-ENGLIsH Dictionary. Pocket Dic- 
tionary of the English and French languages. 
By J. E. Wessel. Rewritten and improved 
by Edward Latham. 576 pp. 16mo. George 
Routledge & Co. * 
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A short little French dictionary, with a brief 
list of geographical and proper names. The 
definitions are generally given in a single Eng- 
lish word. 


Humor 


“Tr.” A Guipp to Bap MANNERS. 
Montgomery Flagg. Illustrated by the au- 
thor. 12mo. Life Publishing Company. 
Illustrations, bits of doggerel, which have 

appeared in “Life,” this being an example: 


By James 


“If you present your husband to the hus- 
band you divorced, 
This form is universally approved: 
Just say with easy graciousness in introduc- 
ing them, 
“This, Henry, is my husband once re- 
moved.” 


Get Next. By the author of “John Henry,” 
etc. Illustrations by Gordon H. Grant. 111 
pp. 16mo. G. W. Dillingham Company. 


George V. Hobart, “Hugh McHugh,” adds 
in this similar narrow pocket volume of news- 
paper stories his usual skits on the current 
things of the hour. 


Loc oF THE WATER Wacon, THE. 
Leston Taylor and W. C. Gibson. 
ed by L. M. Glackens. 128 pp. 
M. Caldwell Company. 


An extravaganza upon soft drinks and veg- 
etarianism, with an occasional sprinkling of 
newspaper humor. 


By Bert 
Illustrat- 
imo. H. 


Boys and Girls 


By Belle M. Brain. TIllus- 
I2mo. Fleming H. Revell 


ALL ABout JAPAN. 
trated. 131 pp. 
Company. 

An account for children, of Japan, its geo- 
graphical position, its people, the life of the 
children, its relations, its early discovery and 
its later development. The entire work is writ- 
ten in short sentences, with constant effort to 
reach the attention of children of ten or twelve. 


CHILDREN OF BEDFORD Court, Tur. By Grace 
Le Baron. Illustrated by Amy Brooks. 144 
pp. 16mo. Lee & Shepard. 


The same family of a workingman’s chil- 
dren (one of whom, Jessica, figures as a por- 
trait painter in “Jessica” by the same author) is 
here used to introduce the sons, one of whom 
is sent to Italy to study, through the efforts of 
a rich young girl, while the other enlists and 
goes to the Spanish war, where he is providen- 
tially cared for by his sister, who becomes a 
nurse. 


Dan Monroe. By W. O. Stoddard. 
trated by J. W. Kennedy. 329 pp. 
Lothrop Publishing Company. 


A juvenile which minutely describes the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill from the standpoint of a 
young drummer boy. 


Illus- 
I2mo. 
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Dorotuy Dainty AT THE SHORE. By Amy 
Brooks. Illustrated by the author. 216 pp. 
1z2mo. Lee & Shepard. 


The usual American seaside life, as shared by 
a little girl, from a family enjoying the own- 
ership of a villa, steeped in the commonplace 
sentiment of a young girl’s juvenile. 


Grecory Guarpbs, THE. By Emma Lee Bene- 
dict. Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 302 
pp. 12mo. Lee & Shepard. 

A woman’s story of a boys’ club, carried out 
upon an island, with some little trace of ad- 
venture and the usual success of the good boy 
under difficulties. 


In THE Line. By A. T. Dudley. 
Charles T. Copeland. 309 pp. 
& Shepard. 

A story of school life and football, with two 
chapters devoted to a defense of the American 
Rugby football game. In it a boy is taken to a 
fitting school, where he enters as “middler.” 
He is then passed through all the stages of 
preparation, weighed, measured, trained, shares 
in the game, and develops under its good and 
bad influence. 


Illustrated by 
12mo. Lee 


LAURA IN THE Mountains. By Henrietta 
Eliot. Illustrated by Helena Higginbotham. 
135 pp. 12mo. Lothrop Publishing Company. 
A little girl’s book, telling the story of a 

very little girl, a sequel to “Laura’s Holiday,” 

and giving an account of Laura in the moun- 
tains, where she meets some Indians. 


By Louise E. Catlin, 
” ete. 
I2mo. 


My Lapy-1n- WAITING. 
author of “Marjory and her Neighbors, 
Illustrated by E. Pollak. -283 pp. 
Lee & Shepard. 

A girl’s book, which opens with vacation 
school, runs on through its cooking class, takes 
the little girl to Munich and to a court ball, 
with the usual moral strung into the narrative. 


Illustrated 


Ranpy’s Lucx. By Amy Brooks. 
G. W. Dil- 


by the author. 258 pp. 12mo. 
lingham Company. 


A sentimental story, poorly illustrated, of 
the life, youth and love-making of boys and 
girls in a New England village. 


Reat Boys. By Henry A. Shute, author of 
“The Real Diary of a Real Boy,” etc. 257 pp. 
12mo. G. W. Dillingham Company. 


A boy’s story, laid in Exeter, N. H., and 
Phillips Exeter Academy, succeeding other 
books by the same author of the same scene, 
containing the same characters, “The Real 
Diary of a Real Boy” and “Sequil.” <A pub- 
lisher’s note declares that the Academy is now 
better known for these stories than for its cen- 
tury of history. The village high school, as well 
as the academy, is included, and village life is 
as conspicuous as that of the school. 








News 





Waite Curr, THe. By Captain Mayne Reid. 
raat 332 pp. I2mo. E. P. Dutton & 
oO. 

A reprint of one of the earlier of Mayne 
Reid’s stories, 1855, in which he used his fa- 
miliarity with Mexican and Indian life to give 
a stirring story which includes the oppression 
of the Spaniards, the cowardice of the half- 
breed and the terrible vengeance of the In- 
dians. 


Winninc His Decree. By Everett T. Tomlin- 
son, author of the “Winner Series.”  Illus- 
trated. 312 pp. 12mo. Griffith & Rowland 
Press. 

A study of a small country college life in the 
last two years of the course. Of a semi-relig- 
ious turn; contains an account of a college de- 
bate, a football match, tennis and an occa- 
sional reference to studies. 


Miscellaneous 


Bioom oF GirLHOoOoD, THE. By Pauline Page. 
46 pp. 18mo. Paper. Vir Publishing Com- 
pany. 

In pamphlet form, intended for young girls 
merging into womanhood, full of good advice. 
though the author advocates a somewhat 
young age for this to be administered. 


In Bouemra. By James Clarence Harvey. II- 
lustrated. 18mo. H. M. Caldwell & Co. 
Short stories, bits of verse, fragments of de- 

scription of various phases of New York life, 
woven around the idea of a dinner, with here 
and there an illustration and sinister sugges- 
tion. The entire volume has about it a per- 
petual insistence on the suggestive side of city 
life. 

PARENTAL Honesty. By Sylvanus Stall. 61 
pp. 16mo. Paper. The Vir Publishing Com- 
pany. 

A plea for frankness to children on the im- 
portant facts of sex. 


Wiper, Wipe Wor.tp SeriEs oF Post Carbs. 

Raphael Tuck & Sons Company. 

This includes twelve packages, six each, of 
post cards printed in the “Oilette” process— 
all from oil paintings and all beautiful. The 
subjects are, among others, Paris, London, 
picturesque Egypt, cosmopolitan New York, 
the Holy Land and Stratford-on-Avon. 


How Barsara Kept HER Promise. By Nina 
Rhoades. Illustrated by Bertha G. David- 
son. 245 pp. I2mo. Lee & Shepard. 

In this addition to Miss Rhoades’ charm- 
ing juveniles she tells the story of two little 
English girls, who are sent to New York after 
their mother’s death. Little Barbara, only 
twelve at the time, has promised to take care 
of her small sister, and the tale carries them 
through the usual childish adventures and dif- 
ficulties. Dollie Marston and her good-natur- 
ed brother Dick, who figured in Miss Rhoades’ 
first book, are introduced into the present 
story. > 
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Book 


NEW BOOKS 


a: ae a a) ce ee C 


Across the Plains. Biographical edition. By 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Cloth. 75 cents; 
by mail, 84 cents. Leather. $1.15; by mail, 
$1.25. 

Amateur Emigrant. Silverado Squatters. Bio- 
graphical edition. By Robert Louis Steven- 
son. Cloth, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 
Leather, $1.15; by mail, $1.25. 


American Heroes and Heroines. 
C. Bouve. 90 cents, postpaid. 


Ande Trembath. By Matt. Stan. Kemp. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


By Pauline 


At the Sign of the Jack o’Lantern. By Myrtle 


Reed. $1.50, postpaid. 

Baronet Rag-Picker, The. By 
Coom. $1.08, postpaid. 
Boss of Little Arcady, The. 
Wilson. $1.08, postpaid. 
Christian Belief Interpreted by Christian Ex- 
perience. By Charles Cuthbert Hall. $1.50, 

postpaid. 


Charles S. 


By Harry Leon 


Claims and Counterclaims. By Maud Wilder 


Goodwin. $1.08, postpaid. 
Colonel’s Dream, The. By Charles W. Ches- 


nutt. $1.08, postpaid. 
Coming of Billy, The. 
rup. 90 cents, postpaid. 
Complete Golfer, The. By 
$3.50, postpaid. 


3y Margaret West- 
Harry Vardon. 


Flight of Georgiana, The. By Robert Neilson 
Stephens. $1.08, postpaid. 


For American Travellers. Historic Sites and 
Scenes of England. 25 cents; by mail, 33 
cents. 

Get Next. By Hugh McHugh. 55 cents, post- 
paid. 

Grapple, The. By Grace MacGowan Cooke. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Greater Waterloo, The. By Robert Richard- 
son. $1.08, postpaid. 


Helps and Hints in Nursing. By J. Quintin 


Griffith. $1.00, postpaid. 
Home Kindergarten, The. By Katharine 
Beebe. 80 cents, postpaid. 

“Ii?” A Guide to Bad Manners. By James 
Montgomery Flagg. 57 cents, postpaid. 
In the Days of Milton. By Tudor Jenks. 

$1.00, postpaid. 
Italy: Her People and Their Story. By Au- 
gusta Hale Gifford. $1.40, postpaid. 


Knock at a Venture. By Eden Phillpotts. 


$1.08, postpaid. 


of the 


News 


MONTH 


E S$ 


Life More Abundant. By Henry Wood. $1.20, 
postpaid. 


Little Green Door, The. By Mary E. Stone 
Bassett. $1.08, postpaid. 
Little Mother and Georgie. By Gertrude 
Smith. $1.30, postpaid. 


Lords of the Soil. By Lydia A. Jocelyn and 
Nathan J. Cuffee. $1.08, postpaid. 


Man of the Hour, The. By Octave Thanet. 


$1.08, postpaid. 


Minerva’s Manoeuvres. By Charles Battell 
Loomis. $1.08, postpaid. 


Miss Cherry-Blossom of Tokyo. 
Luther Long. $1.90. 


Montaigne. By Edward Dowden. $1.50, post- 
paid. 


Mrs. Tree’s Will. By Laura E. Richards. 57 


cents; postpaid. 
Only a Grain of Sand. $1.00, postpaid. 
By Ralph Henry Barbour. 


By John 


Orchard Princess. 
$1.50, postpaid. 
Paintings of the Louvre. By Dr. Arthur Mah- 
ler, in collaboration with Carlos Blacker and 

William A. Slater. $2.00, postpaid. 


Picturesque English Cottages and Their Door- 
way Gardens. By P. H. Ditchfield. $2.00, 
postpaid. 

Pipetown Sandy. By John Philip Sousa. $1.08, 
postpaid, 

Plunkitt of Tammany Hall. By W. L. Riordon. 
75 cents, postpaid. 

Preliminaries of the Revolution. By George E. 
Howard. Vol. 8 of The American Nation Se- 
ries. $2.00, postpaid. 

Proposal Under Difficulties. By John Kendrick 
Bangs. 38 cents, postpaid. 

Real Boys. By Henry A. Shute. 90 cents, post- 
paid, 

Representing John Marshall and Company. By 
Earl Underwood. 75 cents. 

Rome as an Art City. By Albert Zacher. $1.00; 
by mail, $1.07. 

$3.75; 


Russia. 2 vols. By Theophile Gautier. 


by mail, $4.10. 


Russia and Its Crisis. By Paul Milyonkov. 


$3.00, postpaid. 

Russia From Within. By Alexander Ular. 
$1.75, postpaid. 

Russia, Under the Great Shadow. By Luigi 
Villari. $3.50; by mail, $3.75. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 


25 

















Book News 


NEW BOOKS of the MON TH—Wanamaker Prices 









Secret Passage, The. By Fergus Hume. 90 Sporting Sketches. By Edwyn Sandys. $1.75, 


cents, postpaid. postpaid. 
ye Did gage A. ‘By Amhony Boge: Steam Boilers: Their History and Develop- 
ee . ; t. By H. H. Powles. .50, tpaid. 
Shakespeare’s Christmas. By A. T. Quiller- Sh d ewes. aan paetpes 
Couch. “Q.” $1.08, postpaid. Trident and the Net, The. By the author of 
Silly Syclopedia, The. By Noah Lott. 55 “The Martyrdom of an Empress. $1.50, post- 


cents, postpaid. paid. 


Social Peril, The. By Sylvanus Stall. $1.00. Vortex, The. By Thomas McKean. $1.08, 


Sonnets and Songs. By Helen Hay Whitney. postpaid. 


$1.20, postpaid. Wagner. By John F. Runciman. Bell’s Minia- 
Southern Girl in ’61, A. By Mrs. D. Girard ture Series of Musicians. 75 cents; by mail, 


Wright. $2.75. 80 cents. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 


“ Reading maketh a full man” 













Are You Interested in_ Self-Culture? 


THEN TAKE UP THE 


BOOK NEWS 


EDUCATIONAL COURSE 


This course is designed for those persons who are interested in home education—for those 
who have the desire, but have not before had the opportunity, to become acquainted with 
General Literature and History. The ambitious will take advantage of the Fall and Winter 
evenings to read the Book News Educational Course, and so increase their knowledge of the 
subjects which interest intelligent and cultured people. 

The course began with the November, 1903, number of BooK NEws, but as each lesson is 
separate and distinct, it may be taken up with any issue. The requirements are a few hours’ 
perusal of the Educational section of the magazine and of the reference readings suggested, 

THE STUDY INCLUDES: 

LITERATURE-—Greek, Latin, Dutch, French and English. Biographies of all 
important writers in each, with critical comment, explanation and selections from the works 
of the principal writers, The English Literature began in April, 1904. 

GENERAL HISTORY.—A concise summary of Greek and Roman Ancient History. 

MY THOLOGY.—This was commenced in the September, 1904, issue and includes a sur- 
vey, with literary comparisons, of Greek, Latin, German and Norse Mythology. It is a com- 
prehensive and valuable course of study. The lessons in mythology were dropped during the 
summer months, but will be resumed with the November issue. 

Back numbers are supplied at any time for 5 cents a copy, with the exception of some few 


issues that have been exhausted. 


BOOK NEWS 


FIFTY CENTS A YEAR 


JOHN WANAWAKER, Publishers 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 






When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Fall Gloves from the Reynier Makes 


of Grenoble, France 


A View of Grenoble, Where These Finest of All Gloves Are Made 


It begins back of the skins—the goodness 
of Reynier gloves. Jt is more than skin 
deep. Starting right is only half their motto 
—ending right and being right all through 
is the rest of it. 

Whoever doubts ought to hear of their 
patient labor of years to get the thumb cut 
right and the patterns without fault. 

Tramp through the storehouse where bales 
of skin are piled up. 

Watch the dyes brushed into them by 
quick hands, or trodden in by the bare feet 
ot men who work them round and round in 
immense vats. 

Stand by while the ¢¢first’’ and ‘*second’”’ 
and *third’’ qualities are sorted out, and many 
skins rejected which other less particular 
factories are glad to buy up and use. 

Count in all fifty-seven different operations 
through which each pair of Reynier gloves 
passes before it is pronounced finished and 
complete. 

No worder they are ‘‘the finest gloves in 
the whole world!’’ 

GRENOBLE A CUP IN THE HILLS 

Like a cup among the hills is the beautiful 
city of Grenoble, where the work is done. 
The workmen, glancing from the windows, 
have always the inspiration of ‘‘looking up’’ 
—to the snow-capped mountains. 


The factory is spotless. In the room 
filled with $20,000 worth of white kid skins, 
the men are in white smocks and not a speck 
of dust is to be seen. 

FOR WOMEN 

Three-clasp suede overseam, $1.75. 

Three-clasp kid overseam, $2. 

Two-clasp kid or suede pique, $2. 

One-button or two-clasp chevrette pique-sewn, $2. 

Mousquetaire suede overseam, eight-button length, $2. 

WOMEN’S WHITE GLOVES 

Elbow jength su-de, $3.15. 

Elbow length kid, $3.75. 

Three-quarter length kid, $4.25 

FOR MEN 

One-button or clasp gray suede, $2. 

One-clasp kid in black and tans, $2.25. 

Chevrette Cape gloves, $2 25. 

REYNIER BLACK GLOVES 

You will never find in a black Reymier glove 
that the stitching or the embroidery leaves white 
marks in the skin. The seams do not **show 
their teeth.’” It is because of the pains- 
taking in finishing them. 

Women who have had trouble with other 
kinds of black gloves ought to have the satis- 
faction of trying the Reysier. 

Three-clasp suede, overseam sewn, $1.75, three- 
clasp kid, overseam sewn, $2, two-clasp suede, pique 
sewn, $2, two.clasp kid, pique sewn, $2. All black 
or with white stitching, two-clasp chevrette Cape, broad 
cut gloves, $2, eight-button length mousquetaire suede, 
overseam, $2. 


Reynier gloves are sold in Philadelphia exclusively by the 


Wanamaker Store. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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News 


Special Bargain Books 


THE PUBLISHER’S PRICE FOR THESE BOOKS, 
WITH ONE EXCEPTION, WAS $1.50. 


OUR: SPECIAL PRICE IS 25 CENTS 


The Issues of Life. A novel of the American 
woman of to-day. By Mrs. John Van Vorst. 
12mo. 


The Governor’s Garden. A relation of some 
passages in the life of His Excellency, 
Thomas Hutchinson, sometime Captain- 
General and Governor-in-Chief of His 
Majesty’s Province of Massachusetts Bay. 
By George R. R. Rivers. 12mo. 


A novel of 
Il- 


Confessions of a Club Woman. 
life in Chicago. By Agnes Surbridge. 
lustrated. 12mo. 


The Chameleon. A novel. By James Weber 


Linn. 12mo. 


Deep Sea Vagabonds. A story of a sea rov- 
er’s adventures. By Albert Sonnichsen. 
12mo. 


Darby O’Gill and the Good People. Stories 
of Irish fairy and folk-lore. By Herminie 
Templeton. 12mo. 


A story of the American 
12mo. 


In Buff and Blue. 
Revolution. By George B. Rodney. 


The Whip Hand. A story of a business fight 
in the pine lands of Michigan. By Sam- 
uel Merwin. Illustrated. 12mo. 


A story of Donegal 
By Seumas Mac- 


A Lad O’ the O’Friels. 
ways and customs. 
Manus. 12mo. 


Ballantyne. An American novel. By Helen 


Campbell. 12mo. 


An histori- 
cal novel. By M. Imlay Taylor. 12mo. 


The Rebellion of the Princess. 


The Fugitive. Being memoirs of a wanderer 
in search of a home. A romance of Russia 
and America. By Ezra S. Brudno. 12mo. 


The Web. A novel. By Frederick Trevor 
Hill. Dlustrated. 12mo. 


The Spoils of Empire. A romance of. the 
conquest of Mexico and the Spanish in- 
quisition and the love story of Dorothea, 
the daughter of Montezuma. By Francis 
Newton Thorpe. 12mo. 


Tangled Up in Beulah Land. 
nature story. By J. P. Mowbray. 


A charming 
12mo. 


A novel of Southern life 
By Viola 


The Joyous Heart. 
at the outbreak of the Rebellion. 
Roseboro. 12mo. 


The Gordon Elopement. The story of a short 
vacation. By Carolyn Wells and Harry 
Persons Taber. Illustrated. 12mo. 


The Poet and Penelope. A novel. By L. 


Parry Truscott. 12mo. 

The Great Adventurer. A story of a colossal 
trust of trusts—beside which the Steel or 
Standard Oil trusts are merely beginnings 
By Robert Shackleton. 12mo. 

A novel of America. By 

12mo. 


The Forerunner. 
Neith Boyce. 


The Mark. An adventurous romance of Hindu 
By Aquila Kempster. _ Illus- 


12mo. 


mystery. 
trated. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Special 


Audrey 
By MARY JOHNSTON 


The $1.50 edition of this Virginian romance— 
one of the series to whick ‘‘ Prisoners of Hope’’ 
and ‘‘To Have and To Hold”’ belong, with 6 
full-page illustrations in color. 


Our Special Price, 45 Cents 


The Sherrods 


By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 

The $1.50 edition of this popular novel by 
the author of ‘‘Graustark’’ with 6 full-page 
illustrations. 


Our Special Price, 45 Cents 


The Deliverance 


By ELLEN GLASGOW 
The $1.50 edition of this popular romance of 
the Virginia Tobacco Fields by the author of 
“The Voice of the People’’ with 3 full page 
illustrations in color. 


Our Special Price, 45 Cents 


The Rulers of the South 


Sicily, Calabria, Malta 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD 


With 31 full-page photogravures and 93 text 
illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. Publisher’s price, 
$6.00. 

Our Special Price, $1.75 


The World’s Work 


A year of this famous monthly, handsomely 
bound in (2 volumes) cloth. For the year 
ending April, 1903. The year always begins 
with the May number. 


A HISTORY OF OUR TIME 


Contains most interesting articles by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Walter H. Page, Frank Norris, 
Julian Ralph, Andrew Carnegie, Charles W. 
Eliot, Wolf von Schierbrand, Albert Bigelow 
Paine and other popular writers. Illustrated 
with fine half-tone pictures, including ninety 
portraits of prominent people, most of them 
full-page size. Publisher’s price, $5.00. 


Our Special Price, $1.25 


News 


Bargain Books 


Book of Sport 
Edited by WILLIAM PATTEN 


Edition de Luxe. Only 1500 copies printed. 
Includes original articles by champions in their 
various lines. 

GoLF, by Miss Ruth Underhill 
Harriman. 

CourT TENNIS, etc., by E. H. Miles. 

PoLo, by J. E. Cowdin, Foxhall Keene and 
H. L. Herbert. 

Fox-HuNTING, by R. N. Ellis. 

COACHING, by O. H. P. Belmont 

AUTOMOBILING, by A. C. Bostock. 

LAWN TENNIS, by M. D. Whitman. 

YACHTING, by H. B. Duryea, W. P. Stephens, 
Irving Cox, etc. 

Photogravure frontispiece, 40 full-page en- 
gravings and over 300 photographic portraits 
of celebrated amateurs and sportsmen and 50 
marginal drawings by William Patten. Folio 
boards. Uncut. Publisher’s price, $20.00. 


Our Special Price, $3.00 


The Rough Riders 
By Pres. THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


A history of the famous First U. S. Volunteer 
Cavalry inthe war with Spain. Written while he 
was Governor of New York State. With por- 
trait of the President in Rough Rider uniform. 
16mo. Publisher’s price, 50 cents. 


Our Special Price, 25 Cents 
The Trust: Its Book 


A series of articles on this interesting subject 
by those interested. Contains these articles: 


COMBINATIONS AND Critics, by Charles R. 
FLINT. 

HISTORY AND INFLUENCE 
S C. T. Dodd. 
THE GOSPEL OF INDUSTRIAL STEADINESS by 
Charles R. Flint. 
COMBINATIONS AND THE 
J. Hill. 

AN ALLIANCE OF WoRK, BRAINS AND MONEY, 
by Charles R. Flint. 

INFLUENCE OF TRUSTS 
Francis B. Thurber. 

WHAT COMBINATION HAs DONE, by Charles 
R. Fiint, together with representative opin- 
ions on Trusts from Senator Hanna, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Lord Roseberry, Thomas 
B. Reed and fifty other prominent men. 
12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.25. 


Our Special Price, 25 Cents 


and H. M. 


OF CAPITAL, by 
PUBLIC 


by James 


Upon PRICES, by 


John Wanamaker 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





Book News 


IT’S TIME SAVED AND 
MONEY SAVED TO CAR- 


PET YOUR HOUSE FROM 


THE WANAMAKER STORE 


Without exaggeration—more than 1600 different patterns to choose 
from, besides hundreds of beautiful rugs and cork carpet linoleums 
and oilcloths in profusion. 

Royal Wiltons, $2.25 to $3.00 a yard 

Axminsters, $1.00, $1.25, $1.35, $1.40 and $1.65 a yard 

Body Brussels, $1.25, $1.40 and $1.50 a yard 

Wilton Velvets, $1.50 and $1.75 a yard 

Standard Velvets, $1.00, $1.15 and $1.25 a yard 

Tapestries, 60c, 75c, goc and $1.00 a yard 

Ingrains, 50c, 60c, 75c and goc a yard 

Cottage (Rug) carpet, 25c to 85c a yard 

Once you settle on the quality you wish to buy, there will be no 

difficulty in finding patterns to exactly suit you. 


Carpets Made to Order 


We have the very best facilities for executing orders, at home or 
abroad, for Axminsters and hand-tufted rugs, of any size, shape, color 
or design. These rugs are woven in one piece, any width up to 4o 
feet, and in length can be carried on indefinitely. We have, ready to 
show you, quality samplers, designs and color tubes. Prices range 
from $7.50 to $45.00 a square yard. 

If desired, we shall be glad to send our representative to confer 


with you as to cost, details and time of delivery. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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NORTH, EAST, SOUTH AND WEST 


Send their 


Best BLANKETS to Wanamaker’s 


Most mills specialize on a particular grade of blanket, and those that turn out 
the finest cannot, as a rule, compete on lower grades with mills that confine them- 
selves to making the best possible for a medium or a low price. 


That is why we go to so many different parts of the 


for our blankets. 


United States 


We want the best at each price, and by comparisons that we have made with 
the bedding sold elsewhere we are satisfied we have it. 





Minnesota, where **Glenlake’’ blankets 
are made 


NORTH 


The ‘‘North Star’* Woolen Mills, of 
sends us : 
“THE GLENLAKE’’—a pure wool white 
blanket, both warp and filling. 
Single-bed, 60x84 in , 4 lbs., $6 a pair. 
Double-bed, 72x84 in., § Ibs., $7.50 a pair. 
Extra large, 80xgo in., 6 lbs., $9 a pair. 
The ‘‘“FAIRMOUNT’” and ‘* COURTLAND”’ 
Pure wool and gray scarlet blankets. 
Single bed, 60x84 in., 4 lbs., $5 a pair. 
Double-bed, 72x84 in., 5 lbs., $6 a pair. 
Extra large, 80xgo in., 6 lbs., $7.50 a pair. 


Minnesota, 


North Carolina, where the **Physician’s 
Pride’’ comes from 


SOUTH 


The ‘* Leakesville Woolen Company *’ of North Caroli- 
na, makes these blankets to our order: 
The ** HOUSEKEEPER’S FAVORITE,”’ a 
white blanket beautifully finished with pink and blue borders. 
Single-bed, 60x82 in , 4 Ibs., $3.50 a pair. 
Double-bed, 70x82 in., 5 lbs., $4 25 a pair. 
The **PHYSICIAN’S PRIDE,’’ made of pure 
wool filling on light cotton warp : 
Single-bed, 60x84 in., 4% lbs., $4 a pair. 
Double-bed, 72x84 in., 514 lbs., $5 a pair. 
Extra large, 76x84 in., 61% lbs., $6 a pair. 


, 


Maine, where the famous $5 ** Orange Valley’ 
blankets are made 


EAST 


“ORANGE VALLEY ”’ white blankets are made 
in the State of Maine, in double-bed size only, 80x84 
in., 6 Ibs., $5 a pair. 

** MAPLEWOOD” white blankets are made in 
New Hampshire. 

Single-bed,-60x84 in., 4 lbs., $4.50 a pair. 
Double-bed, 70x84 in., 5 lbs., $5 a pair. 
Extra-large, 76x84 in , 6 lbs., $6 a pair. 


aro 


CALI ORNIA 
California, which sends us ** Mission’’ blankets 
—the finest made anywhere 


WEST 
‘* MISSION MILLS”’ white blankets come from 

San Francisco, California : 
60x84 in., 6 lbs., $11 a pair; 72x84 in., 7 lbs., 

$12.50 pair; 78x86 in., 8 lbs., $14 a pair; 84xg0 

in., 9 lbs., $16 a pair; goxg6 in., 10 lbs., $18 a pair. 

And in lighter weight: 60x84 in., 4% lbs. , $8 a pair; 
72x84 in., 5% lbs., $10 a pair; 78x86 in., 6% l|bs., 
$12 a pair. 

DOWN QUILTS.—In buying down quilts here you 
can depend on getting pure down filling (one grade 
only), however little you pay: 

Sateen-covered, $3.25, $3.75 and $5. 
Silk-covered, $10, $12 and $15 

WOOL-FILLED QUILTS.—A sheet of fluffy carded 

wool between the covering of silk, $10 and $12 each. 


FOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 














The New Styles in Tailor-made 
Suits for Women 


More than ever is there range and variety 
in the tailor-mades for Autumn, Paris lays 
stress on short coats, but some American 








makers are still sending us long ones, which 






they know are always to be favorites. 






Materials are mannish worsteds, cheviots, 
serges and unfinished worsteds in many of the 
new shades. Skirts are both plain and 








circular. 





Two Good Suits to 
Order by Mail 


An invisibly striped mannish worsted in gun- 






metal with a bright thread of various colors, has a 






skirt pleated and stitched to form a yoke. The 






long tight-fitting coat is lined throughout with guar- 






anteed Duchesse Satin. Tiny pleats are laid in 
back and front—to give a panel effect, $28.50. 
A cheviot suit with three-quarter tight-fitting 








coat has pointed darts on both coat and skirt—one 






of the newest styles out. Blue, black, green and 
wine red in cheviot, and two shades of oxford in 










mannish worsted, $25. 





Separate Coats 


Two excellent Fall three-quarter lengths. One at $12 is of heavy black 
panne cheviot with loose box-back and single-breasted fly front; lining in sleeves 
and shoulders. The other at $15 is similar, only of lighter cheviot with semi- 
fitted back, and three pockets. 

Little hip-length box jacket of black Thibet, half-fitted, three-seam back, 
lining throughout of Skinner satin, $15. 








Separate Skirts 


Of fine black and navy Panama cloth, made with seven graduated box 
pleats, one on each gore, and cluster of tucks between. Very full at bottom, $5. 


The John Wanamaker Store 
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GATCHEL 


AND 


OYANINTINTE 


DESIGNERS 
_!LLUSTRATORS 
€'NGRAVERS 


DHILADELPHIA 


News 


THE COLUMBINE 
LIBRARY 


A Series of books by Standard 
Authors 


Our Special Price 25 cents each 
by mail 38 cents. 


Antiquary. By Sir Walter Scott. 

Black Dwarf. By Sir Walter Scott. 

Black Tulip. By Alexander Dumas. 

Bride of Lammermoor. By Sir Walter Scott. 

Barrack Room Ballads and Other Verse. By 
Rudyard Kipling. 

Betrothed. By Sir Walter Scott. 

Beyond the City. By A. Conan Doyle. 

Cast Up By the Sea. By Sir Samuel Baker. 

Caxtons. By Bulwer Lytton. 

Change of Air. By Anthony Hope. 

Chouans. By Honore de Balzac. 

Cleopatra. By H. Rider Haggard. 

Count Robert of Paris. By Sir Walter Scott. 

Danesbury House. By Mrs Henry Wood. 

Danira. By E. Werner. 

Deemster. By Hall Caine. 

Desperate Remedies. By Thomas Hardy. 

Devereux. By Bulwer Lytton. 

Doctor Rameau. ‘By George Ohnet. 

Eugene Aram. By Bulwer Lytton. 

Fortunes of Nigel. By Sir Walter Scott. 

Fromont, Jr., and Risler, Sr. By Alphonse 
Daudet. 

House of the Wolf. By Stanley J. Weyman. 

lronmaster. By George Ohnet. 

Joseph Balsamo. By Alexander Dumas. 

Kenelm Chillingly. By Bulwer Lytton. 

Light of Asia. By Sir Edwin Arnold. 

Lucretia. By Bulwer Lytton. 

Man of Mark. By Anthony Hope. 

Marriage at Sea. By W. Clark Russell. 

Mayor of Casterbridge. By Thomas Hardy. 

Memoirs of a Physician. By Alexander Du- 
mas. 

Modern Circe. By “The Duchess.” 

Monastery. By Sir Walter Scott. 

Marvel. By The Duchess. 

Not Wisely, But Too Well. By Rhoda 
Broughton. 

Pagan of the Alleghanies. By Marah Ellis 
Ryan. 

Paul Clifford. By Bulwer Lytton. 

Pelham. By Bulwer Lytton. 

Phantom Rickshaw. By Rudyard Kipling. 

Pilgrims of the Rhine. By Bulwer Lytton. 

Plain Tales from the Hills. By Rudyard 
Kipling. 

Red Gauntlet. By Sir Walter Scott. 

St. Ronan’s Well. By Sir Walter Scott. 

Soldiers Three. By Rudyard Kipling. 

Strange Story. By Bulwer Lytton. 

Under the Deodars and Story of the Gadsbys. 
By Rudyard Kipling. 

Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. 

Woodstock. By Sir Walter Scott. 

Zanoni. By Bulwer Lytton. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
Philadelphia New York 
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NORTH---SOUTH---EAST and WEST 
Winter Sports are Now the Rule =| 


From the same quarters come orders to the Wanamaker Sporting Goods Store . 
because of its pre-eminence in the world of sports # 





















FOOT BALLS N 
Rugby Foot Balls (Reach), 
75c, $1.25, $1.50. $2, 
$2.50, $3 
Bladders, soc, 60c, 75¢ 


BASKET BALL 


We carry a complete 
line of Basket Ball supplies 
—all thoroughly reliable in 
workmanship and quality: 
Prompt and painstaking attention 
given to personal and mail orders, 
























Shin Guards, 35c, 50c, 75c, $1 

Head Harness, $1, $1.50, $2, $3 

Spaulding Foot Balls, $1.50, $2, 
$3 and $4 

Head Harness, $1.50, $2.75 
Foot Ball 

Clothing in great 








Basket Ball Pants, 75c, $1 

Basket Balls, $1.50, $2, $3, $4, 
and $5 

Jerseys, $1.75, $2 


Sweaters, $3, 


$4, $5, $6 












variety. 






















STRIKING 
BAGS 
Realizing more than ever the 
growing popularity of this splendid 
form of exercise and sport, we have 
gone to particular pains to start the 
cold in-door season with an exten- 
sive stock of all the better and most 
reliable goods of this kind. 


BOXING 
GLOVES 


33, 34, $5 

As usual our stock will be found 
both complete as to variety and 
right as to price. 

If anything we are showing more 
and better goods than ever before. 

Remember it you cannot 
come personally to us—your 
letter will receive the prompt 
and personal attention of a 





























STRIKING BAGS 


Spaulding, $1, $1.50, $2,$2.50 
Reach, $1, $1.50, $2 

And others at $1.25 to $4 

' Disks, $5 and $7.50 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA PARIS NEW YORK 
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practical salesman as well as 
sportsman. 
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A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 


looks her best when becomingly gowned, and Velvet is admittedly the most becoming 
fabrie for ladies’ and misses’ wear for the Fall and Winter season. 

Paris has again decided that entire velvet gowns are fashion’s choice for Fall, 
and VELUTINA is the ideal fabric for this purpose as its draping qualities are far 
superior to the best Lyon’s all silk velvet which costs more than three times as much. 


Made in 150 shades—all absolutely fast colors. 


For Saleby JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK 


Look for Name on Selvage 


fitting lining should be used in the skirt. 


Mothers! 
Mothers! 


Mothers!!! 
Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MIL- 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHI.DREN 
while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” 
and take noother kind. Twenty-fivects. a bottle. 


To secure the most satisfactory wear from a gown made of VELUTINA, or other pile fabric, a close 


OMO 
DRESS SHIELD 


The only Odorless Dress Shield, Absolutely Imper- 
vious. No Rubber. Can be washed. Free from 
all poisonous substances and will not irritate the 
most delicate skin. Recommended by the Jour- 
nal of Health and the Medical Profession for its 
hygienic qualities. Every pair guaranteed to the 
wearer, Ask to see the “OUT OF SIGHT”’ 
shield, specially adapted for summer shirt waists. 
“CURVETTE,” for stout persons. “SHORT 
FLAP,” for use in thin sleeves ‘‘Detachable,”’ 
can be used without Sewing in the garment. 
“ZOUAVE,"' adetachable dress and corset shield. 


For sale by all the Leading Dry Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States and Canada 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 


Middletown, Conn. 
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$1.00 the Year. 10e the Copy. 


“A Periodical That’s Different’’ 


So say readers and critics when speaking of 
SAXBY'’'S 


TRAVELER’S MAGAZINE 


( Interesting Short Stories. 
EACH ISSUE Articles That Mean Something. 
/ Beautiful Illustrations. 
CONTAINS... Pages of Travel and Humor. 
| Verse You Can Understand. 


We do not believe in Humdrumism ourselves and we do not think the 
Public does. We are proud of the difference between SAXBY’S and 
other publications because it is not cheap, vulgar eccentricity, but merely a 
subtle, wholesome novelty that makes subscribers await the arrival of each 


new number with increasing expectancy. 


Two Special Offers 


No. 1, 50c. 


Send us 50 cents in U. S. 2c stamps or coin and we will send you 
SAXBY’S TRAVELER’S MAGAZINE for six months, on trial, and 
a thoroughly practical and efficient 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


that is guaranteed to give satisfaction, being equal to many sold at $1.00. 
Order now before our supply runs out. 


No. 2, $1.15. 


Send us $1.15 by money order or draft and we will send you 


THE COSMOPOLITAN AND SAXBY’S 


for one whole year. This is an unusual offer and cannot be duplicated 
by any agency without loss. 


ADDRESS: 


SAXBY’S TRAVELER’S MAGAZINE 
718 Mercantile Library Building, Cincinnati, O. 
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Book 


‘ Who prefer to use a nice 
padies “S . 


quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Paper and Envelopes 
to match (the old and reliable line). 
These goods are presented in Superfine 
and Extra Superfine Brands, the latter 
being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone and 
Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest 
foreign productions. Sold by all sta- 


tioners, in a variety of tints and surfaces. The ST AND ARD BR AND 


Manufactured and supplied to the trade 


only by in the UNITED STATES 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, They are the best Steel Pen that canbe made. 


Dalton, Mass., U S.A. Each pen is carefully examined before packing. 
Their reputation has been national since 1860. 


B O O K B I N D I N G Twelve samples (different patterns) sent 


IN ALL STYLES postpaid on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


MERDINAND KUSTER || SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


13 East Houston St., New York 349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BOOK LABELS 
Identify your books by pasting an artistic THE NEW nino POMPADOUR 
label inside the cover. My catalogue (sent =| LATEST AND MOST 
on request) contains 16 bookish designs, any POPULAR FASHION 
of these printed with your name as follows 
82.00—100, $3.00—200, $4.00—300, $5.00—500. In Ordinary 
Special designs made to order. E < Colors $3.00 


T. JOSEPH DOWLING, B. N., 46 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 
=. ca Ae Grey, Drab and 


One of the POINTS about | 7 Blonde from 
BOOK NEWS | $5.00 up 


which advertisers should remember, is that it circulates in the "! illustrated Catelogue 
most intelligent, cultured and Sent Free 


prosperous classes : : . Imi er and Manufecturer of 
BOOK NEWS_ advertising rates on 8. C. BECK, PoHUMAN eo 


application. 36 N. Eighth Street, Philadelphia 


“THE WANAMAKER DIARY FOR 1906” 


Will be issued about Nov. 1st. Orders will be received now and placed on file, to be filled as soon as the book is issued. 
The demand of previous years has been so great for this Diary that we have been unable to fill all orders. The book is of 
exceptionally good value and of great interest, and we advise that all orders be sent in at an early date. 

The price of this Diary will be 5 cents; if sent by mail, 10 cents extra. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Mail Order Seanad: PHILADELPHIA 


Please send me us Copy Of the Wanamaker Diary for 1906 when issued. 


Enclosed please find..... 
When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Young Readers’ Library 


A series of four volumes of charming stories, carefully edited, 









for our young readers, beautifully illustrated, with colored 





lithographic frontispieces. 






Quarto, cloth, stamped in three colors, 25c. 
KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER (Ruskin) 
CHRISTIIAS TREE (Andersen) 

RIP VAN WINKLE (Irving) 

ROBIN HOOD (Ducklin) 


Young Folks’ Standard 
Library 


A few new additions to this already large collection of our 
popular standard classics for young people. 

Twelve volumes from new plates, fully illustrated throughout, 
with colored frontispieces, stamped in new and artistic designs 
in three colors. 














Octavo, cloth, 35c. 




















BLACK ( 
Treasure Island Black Beauty BEAUTY b 
Tales from Shakespeare World’s Heroes agg I 
Grandfather’s Chair Robinson Crusoe 
Historical Sketches Christmas Carols NM Loventw Bros. 








True Stories from History Cricket on the Hearth 





Other Volumes in Preparation 


RECITATION BOOKS 


Something new in the construction of a series of speakers for young people. 
Edited and arranged by MATILDA BLAIR, from a host of the most popular authors, in prose 
and verse, for the youngest to the oldest of our Boys and Girls. Illustrated with colored frontispiece 






stamped in gold and colors. 





Octavo, cloth, 35c. 





WEE PIECES FOR WEE SPEAKERS 
THE IDEAL SPEAKER 
THE NONPAREIL SPEAKER AND READER 







A full line of McLoughlin Bros. Paper and Linen Toy Books, Games, Blocks, 
etc., always in stock 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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The Winston 


Publications 





The United States a Christian Nation 


By HON. DAVID J. BREWER, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 


ition of the Christian 


ble 
Se easibil of Christian citizenship. 


responsibil 


Russia 
Is the latest of the Photogravure Series of Illustrated 
Books. By Theophile Gautier and Florence McIntyre 
m. A book of intense interest and up-to-date. 
ifty superb Photogravure Plates are features. 
2 vols., Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ornamental sides and 
filt tops, in cloth box (with slip covers). Price, net $5.00 


Helps and Hints in Nursing 
» By J: Q. GRIFFITH, M.D. (Household Edition). 


ally intended asa 
Guide for the Care of the Sick. 


rinciples underlying our government and a Statement of the duties and 


zamo, cloth. Price, $1.00 


= 


Japan and her People 
Is the companion book in the Photogravure Series by 
ANNA C. HARTSHORNE. With fifty Photogravure 
Platés'and a Map. ; 


2 vols., Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, in cloth box (with slip 
covers). Price, $5.00 


ide for the family, and for those studying to become nurses. A Complete and Prac- 


rtamo, 480 pp., Illustrated. Handsomely bound in cloth, gold lettering on side and back, Pricé, $1.50 net 


Life and Letters of Richard 
M, Thomas, M.D. 


By ANNA BRETHWAITE THOMAS, with a 
Preface J. RENDELL HARRIS, Litt.D. 
os ge with portraits and scenes connected with 
hislife. , 
amo, 438 pp., cloth, Deckl2 edge, gilt top, lettering on 
‘ side and back. Price, $2.00 net. 


Only a Grain of Sand 


By CHARLES MAUS TAYLOR. Hilustrated and 
embellished by Clare Victor Dwiggins. 
A fantasy of theseashore, f nt with the beautiesand 
excitement of life in the sand. Amusing, Entertaining, 
Instructive. A Handsome Christmas Gift. 
z2mo, cloth, with emblematic design in colors. 


Price, 
$1.00 net. 


NEW AND POPULAR FICTION 


The Quakeress 


Atale by MAX ADELER ( Charles Heber Clark ). 


One of the best selling books of the year, and well worth reading. Mr. Clark portrays with master hand the 
@ash between Quaker and Southern Cavalier. His marvelously intimate revelations of Pennsylvania 
Quakerdom are no less realisticthan his vivid pictures’ of Southern life on the Maryland Eastern Shore. 


Tilustrated in colors by George Gibbs. 
‘ 
Sawdust 


By DOROTHEA GERARD. 


-APolish romance. This st 
both in scene and plot, and-has received a hearty 
Teception by the American reading public. 


» Cath, 12mo, go pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


isa very unusual one 


392 pages. Price, $1.50. 


An Embarrassing Orphan 

a opt lee weer f Coxite English Lif 
ca va 8! te) mpora n e. 

Cloth: amo. | iusthated. Price, a . 


Threads. A story 


By GARRETT W. THOMPSON. ,s2mo, cloth, $r.50 


THE NEW DEERFOOT SERIES FOR BOYS 


"By EDWARD S&. ELLIS. Mlustrated by J. Steeple Davis. 


Deerfoot in the Forest 
Deerfoot on the Prairies 
Deerfoot in the Mountains 


The Thistles of Mount Cedar 


A New Book for Girls by URSULA TANNENFORST. | 


Geet differs from any-other published and is a | 
tful book to put into the hands of girls. | 


Timo, 453 pages, iliustrated.. Bound in cloth. Price, $1.25 | 


DEERFOOT, the hero of many adventures, appears 
again at the time when Lewis and Clark were engaged 
in their thrillin yer of discovery th the 
Northwest. ¢ illustrations in colors and black 
make these the attractive books of the season. 

Price, $1.00 each 


Handy Dictionary of 
Biography 
By CHARLES MORRIS. 
= Edition, 1905. Crown 8vom Half leather. Price, 





THE JOHN C. WINSTON. CO., Publishers, Philadelphia 
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COMPLETE WORKS 
In Twenty Volumes 


essrs. Harper & BroTHers an- 

nounce the publication of the 

new Wessex Epition of 

Thomas Hardy’s works in. twenty vol- 

umes—the only complete edition of the 
famous novelist’s works. 


In twenty volumes, handsomely bound in green rep 
silk-finished cloth, with gilt, top and uncut 
edges. With frontispieces in sepia on India-tint 
paper, and full page illustrations in -half-tone by 
prominent illustrators. 


TITLES OF THE VOLUMES: 


TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES 
UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE 
THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA 
A LAODICEAN (Vol. 3) 


A PAIR OF BLUE EYES 
THE WELL-BELOVED 
‘ WESSEX TALES 
FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD 
- THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE (Vol. 1) 
THE WOODLANDERS THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE (Vol. 2) 
TWO ON A TOWER THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE 


THOMAS HARDY'S. 


' 
5 
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tf 
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A LAODICEAN (Vol.2) | Pa ae 


JUDE THE OBSCURE (Vol. 1) A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES — 


JUDE THE OBSCURE (Vol. 2) 
LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES THE TRUMPET 


OUR OFFER We will send you the entire set of twenty volumes, : 


charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. If you do not lik 
the books when they reach you, segd them back at our expense, and we will return t 


$1.00. If you do like them, send us $2.00 every month for 15 months, until the f 


price, $31.00, is paid. On receipt of your request for these books we will enter you : 


a subscriber, without any additional cost to you, to cither Harper’s Magazin 
Harper’s Weekly, Harper’s Bazar, or The North American Review for 
year. In writing, state which periodical you want. 


A-half-leather edition is also published. Booklet of this sent on request, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK CITY’ 





